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OI. Bomba believes that design cannot exist in a 

vacuum — it requires stimulus, context, purpose, 
process and problem-solving skills. Design isn’t 
a self-indulgent exhibitionist like art is, but they 
do like to catch up for coffee. Why does the world 
love an iPod? Because it works beautifully... and 
because it is beautiful to look at. 

Know nijUV. 

02 . Think of your favourite pair of shoes. They 

took time to find. They fit perfectly. They make 
you feel really, really good and everybody asks 
where you found them. Done right, design by 
Bomba feels like that. Befitting, bespoke design 
that speaks to clients and for clients. That is our 
principal intention. 

Be. swwv 4 . 

03 - Bomba wants to make better things in order to 

make things better. We believe people want to be 
engaged, surprised, entertained, challenged and 
delighted by design. We promise to search for the 
smart solutions, not the easy ones. 

Things avt \n\mi\ itatj aw. 

04. Bomba is truthful because people don’t like to be 
lied to, spoon-fed, treated like children, pestered, 
bamboozled or tricked. We will not knowingly 
mislead people and prefer to work with those who 
feel the same way. 

Skid onf • 

05. The company next door makes money. 

The company next door has a swooshy brandmark. 
Therefore you’ll make money if you have a 
swooshy brandmark. Right? We think not. 

Why not enhancej;our identity, express jour 
personality and engage jour clients? Bomba urges 
people to boldly and bravely use design to set 
themselves apart. 


A|| in bjdhev. 

06. Bomba works in an open, collaborative 

environment. We like to get to know our people, 
and the culture of their businesses, well. We 
believe the most successful design is realised when 
individuals come together to produce something 
they cannot do alone. 

SuMjbacow ■ 

07 - Bomba brings commercial value to businesses 

through the creation, advocacy and conservation 
of effective design. We recognise that people invest 
in our ability to develop valuable tools for their 
businesses in order to generate profits. 

Cowpek cm cv'ealivi'h^nd' cod. 

08. Design is not a commodity. It cannot be bought 
from a showroom floor. It is tricky to put a price 
on. Bomba places value upon creativity and 
provides services for an agreed-upon fee. 

We will not knowingly participate in free-pitching, 
speculative tendering, undercutting or predatory 
pricing. Don’t ask us to. 

V\l fesponfcrbk- 

09 - Bomba resolves to work in a manner that will 
not infringe upon other’s rights or do harm 
to the community to which we belong and the 
environment in which we work. 



10. Bomba delights in the fact that there is a big wide 
world of design out there and we play a part in 
the shaping of visual cultures and environments. 
Looking out our back door helps us to put things 
in context, ask questions, become more aware, 
inspired, experienced, motivated, playful and wiser. 

gowita earns, ik keep. 

11. The business of Bomba is to earn reward for 
work well done, in order to secure the lives 
we wish to live. 


If you would like to view our portfolio, 
please email hello@studiobomba.com.au 
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Letters @ dumbofeather. com 


THANKS TO THOSE OF YOU WHO HAVE POSTED 
COMMENTS ON WWWDUMBOFEATHER.COM OR 
WRITTEN TO US DIRECTLY... KEEP ’EM COMING. 

From: Sari 

Dear Dumbo feather pass it on, 

As of Monday, I finished my honours thesis in history. After 
months of working around the clock, and on the final night, not 
sleeping at all, I handed my thesis in on a rainy, cold Canberra day. 

This thesis has been my life for the last eight months. I was totally 
exhausted, happy but overcome with a sadness - I felt like I had 
broken up with my thesis, a part of my life felt definitively over. 

I got home that afte rnoon to calls and messages of support from 
loving family and friends - but I still felt awful. I appreciated their 
kind words, smiled and tried to be happy for what I had achieved, 
while secretly feeling really down. Despite not having slept for days, 

I could not go to bed. I was restless, and freaked out by the prospect 
of having nothing to do, no goal for the next day. 

I made my way to the stack of dumbo feather that were still in a 
box under my stairs. I had not unpacked them since moving into my 
house in feb. I just started reading. And I haven’t stopped reading all 
week. Each story has been arming me with motivation that I thought 
had been completely depleted. 

I have always found this publication inspirational and fascinating 
but this week, its meaning has added new significance. It took me 
out of the hole of honours and encouraged me to want to start 
interacting with the world again. 

From: Anita 
Re: Thank you! 

I am so sorry this thank you comes so late. My husband, and I came 
along to your event in Sydney. It was inspiring, thought-provoking 
and thoroughly enjoyable. It was great to hear your story as well. 
Needless to say, we loved the wine and the cheese as well...top job all 
round and we look forward to the next one. Best regards, Anita. 

ps. he’s hogging the latest issue so i’m yet to get to read any... 
very much looking forward to it though, some of the pieces look 
fantastic, thanks again for producing such a great read... 


From: Lang 

Re: A Very Special Thank You. 

I just want to let you know how Dumbo Feather has changed my 
life. For example, I came across your article ‘When Opportunity 
Rocks’, on the Churchill Trust. When I made that little discovery, 

I could never have guessed that I would be awarded a Churchill 
Fellowship just a few months down the track. Thank you. 

I love the notion that Dumbo Feather has set me on a course that 
will be my greatest adventure to date. 

Your gorgeous Mook is so inspiring and reminds me constantly 
that words are building blocks. They construct the life you dream of 
living. 

From: Libby 
Re: Young Busyness 

This sounds like an amazing opportunity. I would be really interested 
to know the cost involved. If not for me, I certainly know of a few 
others who may be interested too. 

How would you select as there are bound to be many takers. 
Fabulous idea. 

Thanks for this and also many many thanks for your inspiring 
work in getting Dumbo Feather going and keeping on going. Your 
vision, tenacity and determination, not to mention amazing talent 
have been a marvel to me. Look forward to hearing from you. 

[Df-. If you aren’t subscribed to our emailing list then you might not have 
a due what Libby’s referring to! In our August e-newsletter we invited readers 
to apply for our ‘Leg Up’ programme in which we keep aside a couple ofpages 
in each issue of Dumbo feather for young’ (two years or less) businesses to 
advertise at much-reduced rates - email katefor more details] 

From: Jelena 

Hi Dumbo feather, what a special surprise to receive a Df gift 
subscription for my birthday! Several days ago my friend Diego gave 
me an addressed envelope (sans name), and told me to post it. I 
was curious to say the least... where it was going and what would it 
bring?? My joy when I found your Issue 12 in my letterbox! 

1 curled up on the couch last night and read the page turning 
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interview with Julia deVille. Taxidermy has been a mystery to me, 
but Julia articulates her story with such clarity, it made it both simple 
and intriguing to understand the process and motivations behind her 
passionate creations. Being an artist myself, I am truly moved and 
inspired by her passion. And thank you Df for sharing yours! Looking 
forward to reading more of your fabulous mook:)) In Lak’ech, 

From: Emily 
Re: Hello 

This is one of your subscribers and lucky recipient of one of your 
Wollemi Pine gifts. THANK YOU THANK YOU THANK YOU!!!! 
Not only do I LOVE your magazine and am eagerly awaiting the next 
issue but I am pleased to report that the pine (affectionately and 
imaginatively known as ‘Piney’ is thriving). 

Thanks also for setting up a Facebook page - a great way to create a 
community of like minded souls. 

I also wanted to thank you for your wonderful story on the 
inspirational and just lovely Jimmy Pham and the KOTO program. 
Over the last few years I have lived and worked in Hanoi and been 
welcomed into the Koto family by Jimmy and the kids. I really can’t 
describe the impact that the program has on these kids - not only 
does it give them a vocation but a sense of belonging and family that 
they otherwise wouldn’t have as they attempt to make a living and 
a life on the streets of Hanoi. To see these kids hanging out, playing 
football on their annual camp, watching movies like normal kids with 
a positive future is just fantastic. Jimmy’s original dream now spreads 
to Ho Chi Min City through similar endeavours and I understand its 
spreading throughout other parts of Asia too. Like many others who 
are familiar with KOTO I also wish this program could have half the 
support, media exposure and most importantly funding of Jamie 
Oliver’s Fifteen. After all, KOTO is the original and the best!! 

Also - in the final line of the article Jimmy invited any interested 
people to contact him about going and volunteering. He is always 
looking for volunteers and would be serious about the invitation so 
if any of your readers thought ‘wow that sounds interesting’ can I 
please encourage them to contact the KOTO program through their 
Australian fundraising arm Street Voices, wwwstreetvoices.com.au 
Even if you can’t get to Vietnam, I’m sure Street Voices would love to 
have extra volunteers / support! 

[Df.. Join us on Facebook by searching for ‘Dumbofeather’... Scfyou’re a 
subscriber, we’d love you to join the group ‘Birds of a feather’. See you there!] 



From Philip Shaw, 

Dear Dumbo feather, 

Our vintage release 2007 is pretty much in the bottle. 
Perhaps the relative calmness in the team is in direct 
contrast to the craziness of nature! 

We invited the elusive street artist, Cailum Addis, to 
create the release’s back label. Calllum was an effortless 
find... with work all over Melbourne’s CBD, he seems to 
have the National Gallery of Victoria and the Victorian 
Police equally interested. When he flew to Orange for 
the vintage party, Cailum found the place in a state of 
exhausted calm and decided to depict the afternoon 
boules game and the ever-present menagerie in the final 
piece. The wines are looking amazing and the stockist 
list is now on the website; www.philipshaw.com.au 
x Philip 


PHILIP SHAW 

ORANGE, AUSTRALIA 




















We’re pretty lucky here at Df HQ to receive a constant flow of 
notes, letters, and postcards — more often than not handcrafted. It’s 
one of life’s little luxuries to open a letter and soak in handwritten 
words. Opening our PO Box every morning has got to be one of our 
most favourite parts of the day. 

We suspect you’re the kind of folk who’d appreciate some beautiful 
personalised notepaper to create such letters, and our friends at Bear 
& Duck have some for you. All you have to do is log onto 
www.bearandduck.com/dumbofeather, 
let them know what name and address you’d like printed on it and 
then wait for it to arrive. 

Love letters, pass them on. 

Dumbo feather 

PS. The special Dumbo feather stationary was designed by 
calligrapher Betsy Dunlap 
www. betsydunlap .googlepages. com/bdunlap 
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Kate would like to invite you to 
an evening with 

Dumbo feather 

& friends. 


oin us for a night of fine wine, film, music and of course, inspiration 

Meet the people you’ve read about, 
hear more of their journeys since appearing in our pages 
and ask them the questions we didn’t. 

To keep the evening as intimate as possible, numbers are limited. 
So to ensure we keep a spot for you, please book quickly; 


Online at www.dumbofeather.com/shop 
Or using the subscription form in the back of this issue 


$50 per person 

$40 per Dumbo feather subscriber 
$40 per person when 2 or more tickets purchased together 


Melbourne 

Tuesday, 9 October 2007 
& 


Sydney 

Tuesday, 4 December 2007 
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Sruli Recht 


Photograph Omar Sverrison 















Photograph Lina Hansson 


Sruii Recht is a fashion and costume designer who has most recently dipped his toes into footwear design. Schooled in 
Melbourne , recently inducted into the New York-based Keystone Design Union , and currently domiciled in Iceland, Sruii 
describes himself as the 'Joker' with his designs as the punchline. In the catalogue for his new shoe collection, one of the 
styles named 'Grey Nurse' is described as being for "espionage and straight out traditional Mexican standoff Nothing more to 
say". Another named 'Slipping Away' is intended for "silent stalking of bounty in heavy gravity atmosphere. Cat burglary of 
reclaimed Nazi heisted artwork. General languid lazy mornings involving small cats". All joking aside, Sruii Recht is seriously 
special and talented... Df 

Df You've got to tell me how to pronounce your name... Do you pronounce the 's' and the Y? 

Sruii Yes, it's phonetic. 

Df I'm good at phonetic. Where's it from? 

Sruii It's Hebrew. 

Df I wondered if it was Icelandic... 

Sruii I'm not Icelandic. 

Df So what has taken you to Iceland? 

Sruii How did I get here? 

Df Why are you there? 

Sruii Well, it was sort of a series of coincidences really. I'd been living in Melbourne, but I left to go do some work in Italy with 

a tailor and I ended up going to Berlin very shortly afterwards. Then after Berlin went to work in London for a designer 

for a while. I don't really have the physical stamina for London. The position that I had would have been a fantastic thing 
to stay doing, but London's a big place and it's not very intimate. So I went up to visit a friend here in Iceland and I 
never left. Iceland's wonderful you know. I think I have achieved my highest state of happiness thus far living here (see 
page 14 * Nature or nurture). I haven't really experienced things like that before. It's cold, the people are warm, the 
environment is beautiful, and it's small and quiet. I can think, I can drink the water, I can breathe the air. These are all 
the kind of things that, as 

I’m learning to become more human 
over the years, 

have become important to me. 

Df It is important to know that. Who were you working for in London? 

Sruii [Fashion designer, Alexander] McQueen. 

Df Was it really tough, full-on work? 

Sruii No actually... The hours kicked the living shit out of me, they were 9am till 2am, but I was already doing that in 

Melbourne. So I guess the hours wasn't the reason I didn't stay there, it was more to do with not being challenged. I 
didn't find it challenging enough. 

Df That sounds the opposite to what you'd expect. 

Sruii These scenarios can be odd like that. I'd learnt what I wanted to learn there. My main purpose for being there was to 

learn one particular thing. I really needed to know how a designer, or any creative really, can let go of an idea and pass 

it down the subjective ranks of people who work with them. How do I actually do it without feeling like I'm losing it on 
the way, or getting irritated when it comes back not of heavenly perfection and going, "Hang on I said this, I wanted 
this and I felt this, so why have I got this here?" 
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*Nature or nurture 


Tucked away in the North Atlantic 
Ocean between Greenland, Norway 
and the British Isles is Iceland, 
a melting pot (or should that be 
geyser?) of creativity. Whether 
descendents or expats, this obscure 
country is teeming with a new 
generation of designers and makers 
of furniture, lighting, fashion, 
ceramics, metalwork and glass. 

In Iceland nature prevails. With 
only 300,000 people it is a country of 
astonishing landscapes (composed 
primarily of basalt, a low-silica lava), 
active volcanoes, dramatic snowfalls, 
waterfalls and, in Winter, darkness. 

This abundance of nature is a 
powerful source of inspiration for 
many. Icelandic products are often a 


testament to the designers’ connection 
with their environment: floor tiles cut 
from raw lava, furniture constructed 
of native birch, c lothing knitted from 
native sheep’s wool and footwear 
made of the tanned skins of fish. 

Given this unique relationship 
with nature it is no surprise then 
to find that Icelanders have long 
engaged in sustainable design 
practices. Over 70% of the country’s 
primary energy is renewable hydro- 
electricity and geothermal power 
so it is vital that they care for and 
nurture their environment. 

Iceland is also dark. During Winter, 
its inhabitants make do with only a 
few hours of sunlight a day. Perhaps 
this enables the invisible world of elves 


(which a majority if Icelanders believe 
‘are likely to exist’), ghosts and fairies 
to come to life. 

Products for a modern world, made 
from age-old resources. A design 
aesthetic nurtured by the nature that 
fuels it. Such is Icelandic design. 

INTERESTING ICELAND TIDBIT 

In Iceland, surnames are not used. 
The system of patronymics is used 
instead, where the last name is based 
on the first name of the mother 
or father. Tinna Gunnarsdottir is 
‘daughter [dottir] of Gunnar’, and 
Hrafnkell Birgisson is ‘son of Birgir’. 
Therefore Icelandic telephone 
directories are organized by given 
name, rather than family name. 



Df Was that something you'd grappled with in the past? 

Sruli Absolutely. I couldn't do it. I tried to hire people here and there, take interns here and there and I just ended up doing 
the work for them. Now it's changed. I place trust in my interns. I try to work with them to develop their skills rather 
than doing it for them and encourage them to not have the fear of 'messing up'. Mistakes are the greatest things in the 
world, that's how everything really happens. 

Df And was McQueen good at that? At nurturing the talent he had working with him? 

Sruli The environment wasn't actually like that anymore. When I got there, there were so many people working in the team 

that it had grown beyond what could have been an environment for nurture. There are a lot of people working in that 
[fashion] house. 

Df And I'm sure you were eager to get on and do your own thing. 

Sruli Yeah although I had been doing my own thing beforehand. Working for somebody else is... interesting. You're either one 
of two types of people. You either want to do it yourself, or you want to do it for somebody else. I like working with 
people, but when I'm working for other people I often feel like I'm wasting my time in a way. I've never had a hospitality 
job. I've only ever done this. When I was at university I really busted my ass to get a hospitality job going to every bar, 

every restaurant, doing everything I could do, but they were just, "Argh, no thanks". I went to one place and they were 

like, "Sure we'll take you but you've got to get a haircut and cut off your beard". I thought, yeah, you're going to pay me 
how much a week to strip myself? I couldn't do it. 

Df So you've always managed to make a living from doing this? 

Sruli I don't know if I'd call it 'always a living'. It's good now, but it's been pretty rough and raw sometimes. There's no 

compromise. I don't want to, or at least I fail miserably, at doing anything else. I used to work in a law firm actually 
before university, but psychologically I wasn't fit for that environment. Sitting very, very still, typing very, very fast is 
something I can do if I'm filled with the Holy Spirit or something, but if I'm copying notes from some law partner who's 
losing his hair and worried about his blood pressure, cholesterol and strange laws that don't really affect my contemporary 
day. I'm like, what the fuck am I doing here? Why am I here? 

Df So then you took yourself off to study fashion at RMIT (The Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology) is that right? 

Sruli Yeah. 

Df When did you know that you wanted to study fashion? 

Sruli I didn't really. I never really wanted to study fashion. Oh gee, where does this begin? 

When I was 

younger, the only thing I ever wanted to be was 

b w er - 

I was a really small child. I'm not tall in any way. I'm deeply short if anything. To give you an example, 
when I was about eight, I took possession of a scar on my arm in cub scouts. I was looking at it before and measured it. 
It's about six centimetres long, but at the time it was the entire length of my forearm. I was little. I think I really always 
wanted to be a gangster. I've always aspired to be a racketeer, someone who dusts people down saying, "Hey where's my 
fucking money? Get the fuck outta here". Talking like Tony and Pauly. Walking around threatening people is really not my 
lifestyle, but I think the Mr. Hyde part of me wants to be that. I don't think I ever would have been a gangster, I don't 
think I would have had a choice. I mean Jews don't really have a choice of what they do in this world... What they do is 
more the prerogative of their parents. I was always drawing and playing with ceramics from a young age and music was 
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a huge influence on my life. When I was nine I was learning guitar, piano and the clarinet. Then once I hit Year 7, so 
12 or 13 years old, I was playing the alto and tenor and baritone saxophone in the choir and school orchestra. It must 
have been almost like comedy watching this small kid... You've seen a baritone saxophone? It's the biggest saxophone. 
I had this two-armed shoulder harness rather than a neck strap to work that thing - it looked like a backpack. But, 
according to my mother, I was also very into animals so it was decided that I would be a veterinary surgeon. In about 
Year 10 I went to this private school - I'd been in state schools the whole way through, like normal people - and they 
were like, "Right, you will take Science and Biology classes for Year 11." I only had one Art class and one Music class 
and I think that was the most difficult year of schooling for me. New school, totally new environment and hard core 
focus on grading... So I go into Year 11 and I'm doing Year 12 Biology, Chemistry and Maths classes. Everything is about 
division at that stage; cell division, number division, nucleus division... and I'm going to be a vet you know. There I am, 

interning at the RSPCA surgery, and all I can do 
is draw on anything near me. 

I think I was going to draw on a puppy at one stage 
to see what that would look like. I loved that pup. I think after about the first term I thought, what in God's glorious 
name am I doing in this environment? So I changed and I went to an art school, restarting Year 11 straight away. 

Df And Mum and Dad were cool with that? 

Sruli They didn't really have a choice. They could see that the aggression was building. The 'emo' kids thing hadn't really kicked 

into the world yet, so it was just 'angry' kids. We didn't have, "I'm just so misunderstood", we had, "Okay, I'm going to 
break stuff." So I go to the art school and it's just oil painting, ceramics, illustration... and they were my happiest two 
years of school. It was around then that I was walking past a store in Melbourne and the clothing in the window caught 
my attention. I went in and spoke to the guy. We became friends and one day he mentioned something about a new 
label and I said, "Well I'm doing this school Graphics assignment, why don't I design your new label and a collection of 
clothing?" It just happened from there. I started drawing clothing, and my god was that some ugly clothing. I'm really, 
really stunned by the pure complexity and absolute lack of beauty and finesse of the clothing. It was rave clothing 
actually. This was 1996 and it was very avant-garde and interesting back then. People were walking around wearing the 
pelts of culled teddy bears... 

Df You seem to have always found yourself really interesting projects outside the mainstream... 

Sruli I'm just not very good at doing what other people do. I've really tried to fit in to social standards, to sound like other 

people and be like other people, but I'm not capable of it. I wanted to be that guy over there for a very long time, but 
I just can't do it. 

Df At what point did you accept that was never going to happen? 

Sruli I still haven't accepted it. I still find myself checking how people sit and doing the same thing so that nobody figures out 
that I don't know how to do it. 

Df How did your aesthetic develop? 

Sruli If you're referring to the influences on the way my designs look, or why I do things, that's actually very easy to answer, 
it's all based on process and purpose. 

I don’t do things unless they need 

to be there. 
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If there's decoration it will be based on the function, or form, or will have some sense of humour or be a re-contextualisation 
of what it is. Generally, actually specifically, my designs are influenced by cyberpunk (see page 22 *Cyberpunk) and 
science fiction books. How things evolve, the way we build and construct the reality around us, how things work and the 
way process develops fascinates me. I don't read political things, I read the science and technology pages of the paper 
every morning. I want to know what's happening next and when it's going to happen. Most things are experimental, 
they're a reaction or a response to something. I'll see something and it'll spark off another idea. In university I made a 
bulletproof jacket with fans and pipes so you could turn it on and it would ventilate the body. It was made for a graffiti 
artist. It was a joke really; graffiti must be dangerous so you need bulletproof clothing... Everything's a joke or witticism 
to me, if that hasn't come across just yet. So I'm sitting at my friend's birthday in June. I'd just made some scarves for 
his store and we're talking, talking, talking and somehow, accidentally, the idea comes to develop pocket squares that go 
into the chest of a jacket like a little handkerchief, and that it would be really funny to make bulletproof ones. 

I’ve made these bulletproof pocket squares 

and they're being 

released at the moment. It's just a process of conversation. Then somebody sent me a message the other day saying that 
what they need is a bullet-proof heart. It was a girl and girls tend to write more emotionally... Instantly the idea came 
to mind to make a collection of spider silk - because spider silk is bulletproof - gossamer gloves for the organs. You 
could actually have, inserted into your body, a spider silk glove over your heart. So I've started working on a collection 
of clothing for organs. It's just a concatenation of ideas really, a big series of mistakes that roll into each other. 

Df Where did the umbrella handle come from? 

Sruli The Umbuster (see image page 26)1 I'm a fairly aggressive person, it's in my blood. I could use the word 'passionate', 
but 

I rant too muchjor it to be passion. 

In my second year [of university] 

I had to make a product and I started mouthing off about how stupid it was that men don't have accessories. That was 
my thing then. I'm a man. I'm designing clothing for men, I growl and things like that. Living in Melbourne, it rains a lot 
and my hair is sort of like a woman's hair. If it gets wet it just freaks out and goes through some kind of psychological 
drama. I couldn't find a good umbrella and when I did find a good umbrella it was not good enough or it didn't match my 
shoes... I was walking down Elizabeth Street in the rain at about 5:15pm on a Friday. I just wanted to get to the train 
station and the aggression of the environment with all these people pushing and pushing... I had my fist up [clenched 
around my umbrella handle]. I could see that the aggression in my fist was building. It wasn't about wanting to punch 
the people in front of me, it was more that 2,000 years ago, the action of me holding this physical thing right here would 
have been weapon-based, or hunting-based, or building-based. It just translated like that. I do have a huge fascination 
with the military, with weapons and there's a big influence of military uniform psychology and device in what I do. 
It's just another punchline really. Like the art nouveau approach, where art nouveau designers brought the organics of 
plant-life and animals into things. I really like that and tend to have a similar taste, but I seem to do it a bit more with 
weaponry. 

Df Tell me what you're working on now? 

Sruli Well the shoe collection (see page 26 for one piece of the collection) is taking a large part of my time. I also collaborate 
on a knitwear label [Mundi] here in Iceland and I'm putting together the second collection of that. I'm working more 
and more with architects in the concept design of space psychology and direct environments. We've also started a label 
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CORVUS 

Sruli Recht has designed costumes 
and sets for several performances. 
The most recent was Corvus 
(pictured), at the Carriageworks in 
Sydney 2007. Corvus, written by 
Jasmine Chan, is a poetic text in 
10 acts for a solo performer about 
a woman exiled at birth. This 
performance was presented by THE 
RABBLE, directed and designed by 
Kate Davis. 
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Cyberpunk 


Cyberpunk is comprised of two 
words. Cyber, from cybernetics, 
the science of control and 
communication in the animal and the 
machine; and punk, the anarchistic, 
rock music mov ement of the ’70s and 
’80s which epitomised rebellion and 
action. 

The combination was coined by 
Bruce Bethke as the title to a short 
story he wrote in 1983. He wanted 
a term that would bring to life the 
juxtaposition of punk attitudes and 
high technology. 

I began drawing because I wanted to put 
a window in the paper. 

So / could see through it... so it wouldn’t 
be flat anymore. 

Thus, it could be said. I am into making 
potential un-realities. 


Since then the definition has evolved, 
just as the technology which is 
integral to its meaning has done so. 
Generally, the cyberpunk movement 
is about expressing, often dark ideas, 
about human nature, technology and 
their combination in the near future. 

/ like to make things non-existent, things 
that Jive in a small metropolis out of 
time... in the 1800’s or 2180. 

Things that have no direct place. 


The cy berpunk near-future world is 
a bleak, damaged and hyper-realistic 
place in which humans think like 
machines, and machines think like 
humans. Ultratechnology has fused 
man and machine. This science 
controls human function and keeps 
people within the biological and 
electronic system that created them. 

There is a constant struggle to 
regain control of perspective; a 
tension between the virtual reality 
and the quest for the ‘real world’. 
The here and there, now and before, 
interc hange so quickly that the 
distinction betw een them is blurred. 

If vou stripped back the structures and 
looked at the elements you’d dislike them. 


knowledge, there is no pow er. 

The life of things is extremely relevant. 

1 want to show its past before it was real to 
you... and the future it mil lead through. 

Technology is visceral. It has extended 
itself v ia the brain and implants and 
attachments. Not inside, but under 
the skin, in the mind. It’s w hat one’s 
fighting so is one fighting oneself? 

/ like to make the next thing. The thing you 
won’t wear yet because you aren't ready to. 

No time to plan for ‘the future’, it’s 
already here. 

CYBERPUNK MOVIES 


In cy berpunk, rampant technology 
aids and abets crime, drugs and 
injustice. Characters are from the 
underground, anti-heroes fighting 
against the ever-corrupt Corporate 
Army, the ever-powerful cy borg gangs 
and the ever-wired Netheads. 

Continuous, omnipresent 
information breeds social viruses with 
technological vectors. The hoarding 
of access or manipulation of the 
information by the concentrated 
powerbrokers results in severe 
disparity of knowledge. Without 


Bladerunner (1982) 

Johnny Mneumonic (1985) 

Strange Days (1995) 

New Rose Hotel (1998) 

The Matrix Triology (Beginning 1999) 
The Minority Report (2002) 
Neuromancer (Due out 2008) 

C YBERPUNK AUTHORS & BOOKS 

Bethke, Bruce, ‘Cyberpunk’ 

Dick, Philip K., ‘Do Androids Dream 
of Elec tric Sheep?’ 

Gibson, William, ‘Neuromancer’ 
Sterling, Bruce, ‘Mirrorshades 
anthology’ 
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101 uses for Red Jelly 


07. Remove stuck rings from your finger. Apply a kit of Red Jelly around tke 
edge of tke ring, and it will magically glide off. 


17. Grease tke wkeels of your deadly treadly witk Red Jelly for an easier ride. 

31. if tkings are getting a kit dull and dreary, instantly convert your specs into 
rose colored glasses ky smearing tke lenses witk a little Red Jelly. 


48. Run out of lip gloss? Apply some Red Jelly, and you will kave a perfect rosy 
tint pout every time. 


54. In tkese times of restricted water use, add Red Jelly to your slip 
instant speed. 

67. if you kave a squeaky door, ruk some Red Jelly in to tke kinges. 
squeaky doors! 


an 


d slide f< 


or 


No more 


99. If your favourite red patent skoes are a kit scuffed, just ru k Red Jelly over tke 
outside and tkey will kave a skine your friends will envy. 



More uses for Red Jelly can ke found at 

www. red) ellycreative. com 

Visual Merckandising Solutions 







at my home-base store, Liborius. 

Df What do you mean by your 'home-base store? 

Sruli It's where all my products go first, and my limited edition pieces and that sort of thing (see page 30 * WARNING: Extreme 
luxury). I only made 10 of my pocket squares so they went straight to Liborius. 

Df How did you find the store, or did they find you? 

Sruli It's Iceland, it's small. Johann Meunier, a very good friend of mine owns it, and he's got a dangerously similar sense of 
humour to me, maybe even more so. He is my favourite sociopath. He is a wonderful man, clearly insane and beautiful. 
I'm also now a member of the KDU (Keystone Design Union) based in New York which has 500 members worldwide and is 
really starting to pick up speed at the moment. It's a private, creative, collective, big link-up of professional creatives who 
make phenomenal graphics, jewellery and artwork. It is the brain child of David Gensler, a genius black widow, with the 
purpose of uniting the world's most amazing creative minds under one flag to, you know, re-inventing the future. These 
are guys who do things that I look at and go, sweet merciful God, why didn't I think of that? 

Df How did you get involved? 

Sruli I always check to see whether someone has already done an idea that I have, and I also always check over time to see 
if somebody has appropriated an idea that I had, or to see exactly what it's doing - the global consciousness thing. As I 
was researching one day I happened upon the website for the Militant Guild of Rural Tailors. I found an image of a pair 
of scissors with a knuckle-duster handle and I was very, very excited and also very, very pissed off that I didn't think of 
it. So I wrote to them and demanded that they sell me a pair. It wasn't a request or a suggestion, it was, when, where 
and how much? We started up this dialogue and then, I think through them, David [the founder of the KDU] contacted 
me. Now I can't count the number of projects we're developing. It's a very exciting time. Launching my shoe collection is 
taking up most of my time. I've started to send it around and a lot of people have responded amazingly to it. I'm getting 
warm feedback that stimulates my tear ducts. I've written to my favourite authors, my favourite musicians, magazines 
that I really love... 

Df Like? 

Sruli My favourite authors and musicians are pretty much my greatest influences. 

I get the strongest 

visualsfrom reading things, notjrom looking at 
things. 

Like Philip K. Dick, Jean Piaget and Aldous Huxley, but they aren't alive, William Gibson, Bruce Sterling... 
Bruce Sterling is my all-time favourite ever brain - he rules. Jon Courtenay-Grimwood is an excellent author, Jeff Noon, 
Leonard Cohen - he is probably one of the biggest influences on my life, Neil Gaiman, Neil Stephenson... They're all 
cyberpunk and related authors. All these guys have probably had an equal influence on me but Philip K. Dick and Bruce 
Sterling have really the strongest continual effect... I've based collections on Philip K. Dick's books. Bruce Sterling is a 
prophet to me in a way - 

he can see thejuture. 

Df When you design your clothing or shoes, who do you imagine wearing them? 

Sruli Well, that's exactly what I do. I imagine someone and design around them. 
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UM BUSTER 

An umbrella with a distinct 
difference. The Umbuster has been 
classified as a Class 5 weapon by 
good and upright men and women 
of the Victorian Police. To have and 
to hold this accessory requires a 
weapons licence and, or gun licence. 


THE MESSENGERS VEINS: 
Structured boot with cuff 

Type: SHIN HIGH BOOT 
Composition: BUFFALO 
Heel: 2 ” RAW LEATHER CUBAN 
Colour ways 1: BURNT UMBER 
Gender: HOMME 

Disoriented... Somewhere, one 
way through the Sahara, 50 years 
from now... Sweet creaking leather, 
stained with days of dark slow loss 
and broken yellow eyes, no cactus 
juice left... but a pocket full of 
black ice. 

The whole boot is formed from 
displacement... The heel slid back 
off the foot, leg pushed out to 
reshape the silhouette, the cuff 
angled and weary. This is a heavy 
boot, for solid emotional men and 
throat cutting thieves. You either 
buy these with hijacked platinum, 
or take them from the man you just 
held up. 

Preferred Use: rapid duelling with 
advanced Iazer based weaponry 
or kicking the flanks of elephants. 
Hard. 
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Df Your gangster alter ego by any chance? 

Sruli No, it's not me, I'm not the person who wears my clothing. I can't afford it! I don't fit into it. It's more musicians and 
creative individuals... mostly musicians who I visualise in my clothing, probably because my alter-ego wants to be a 
musician. I was most likely split at birth into some alternate reality and the other me is a composer and musical-performer 
who dabbles in painting and sculpture, but I'm this one wanting to be the musician. 

Df You've collaborated with shoemaker Brendan Dwyer on the shoes... How do you find your collaborators? How do you know 
that it's going to work? 

Sruli You don't. Quite often the process of collaboration is creative in itself. You have to learn that people's idiosyncrasies, 
that make them great artists or designers, don't always make them great communicators or work partners. I have a folder 
on my desktop called 'Research Images' and every time I see something I like I just drop it into there. At the end of the 
month I put it into another folder labeled with the month and year. Over the past year I've been officially charting the 
visual information that I see on the internet, charting my ideas like that. Actually I haven't really done any of my ideas 
yet, they're all still sitting there, waiting for some magic financial wand to come along. 

Df Finances are always a constraint, but they force you to be resourceful and more creative. 

Sruli Yeah. 

Borders and barriers are wonderful catalysts for 
problem-solving. 

Df This might be kind of an odd question, but what scares you? 

Sruli I'm scared every day. I have walked into the black void, tripped down the stairs. I'm in a corridor somewhere, I don't know 

where the hell I am... I'm in a country where I have no support I could rely on, no family. I'm on the other side of the 
world to them. I think Bill Cosby once said, "Why do I get scared of nothing but running out of money?" The only thing 
is that really... Maybe I'm just fatalistic; I always expect that everything's going to fall apart and I'm just held together 
by a hairline. I'm sure most of the time that there's a Divine influence in the things that I do because holy hell have I 
nearly died a few times. I think 

Jear is healthy you know , it keeps you 

on your toes. 

If you don't have any fear, then you're not aware of the risk that you're taking, and this 
kind of ignorance is a huge gamble itself. I don't have a bar job, this is not my hobby, I don't take time off my job to do 
this, this is it. So if it goes wrong, it goes wrong and I'm in a very, very awkward position and that never, ever escapes 
my thoughts. I'm constantly aware of the financial risk and the solitude and all those sort of things. So that's not an odd 
question at all, it's something I'm hyper-aware of. 

Df To borrow your analogy, what drove you to step into the black void? What gave you the courage to go there? 

Sruli There was nothing else for me to do. I wouldn't say it's so much courage, in as much as what I said before. I tried to 

work in a law firm, I tried to get a job in a bar, and I'm assuming that by this thing I referenced before as being Divine 
influence or the universal order of things, I'm not supposed to do anything else. I guess there's this link between the 
laws of causality and the view that apparently there's a big book that God has, and in this book, everything that has, is 
and will happen, is written. That is very similar to the scientific belief that the moment of the Big Bang is played out for 
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Twists of hand-cut bias binding. Made in studio for specific garments. Used for beautiful!) 
finishing edges. I love the layer slice textures of the edges rolled together. I have a collection 
of many remaining lengths too short to use from the past five years that I gaze at often. 


Old, Australian, standard, classroom, wall clock given to me by Ben Frost before he lefl 
Melbourne in 2005. I’ve never plugged it in. It is now set to the time of my birth... and stay? 
there. Reminds me that I was once born, like everyone else. Next to it is a chest block foi 
pressing jackets. Bought it in Gobi Hirdirinn charity store here in Reykjavik. Its neighboui 
is a ventilator. When you turn it on, the metal strips rapidly snap open and it blows the 
Atlantic Sea air like a wind tunnel. 


This old girl was found in an antique store in Caulfield along with her sister and mother 
Only the matronly unusable big one had a base. They were distressed like his when 1 
bought them like wives in the desert, covered in age-blackened sweat and masking tape 
The address of The Maker is hand written in blue biro inside... turned out he is a neighboui 
of a friend in Ringwood. 



These live in the back of your shoes, gently hugging your heel. I bought them from Mi 
Leffler’s son when I first wanted to make shoes in 2003, along.with an old patcher fron 
a rusted Ukrainian gentleman in Chelsea. I’ve only ever used them as reference material., 
and to make fast quick-shape samples. The organics are so xenofamiliar and pretty. Behinc 
it is a pin sculpture - I remember making it, I don’t remember bringing it here. 


Patterns, held together by non friction hair elastic. These are the event horizon between 
the dimensional schema in my head, and the thing you wear. It’s the glass on the televisior 
screen. Value - all the liquid and stored static electricity in my body 


’60s Dutch red clothes brush, found in the warehouse I had my first studio in here ii 


Reykjavik. The six storey Bergman Building was the storage for the main importer t( 
Iceland in the ’50s. It was full of trashed, nauseatingh kitsch house goods and has the 
greatest view of Fsja and the harbour I have seen. ’40s tailor’s chalk brush. Swiped oi 
ni) only dark journey upstairs at Job’s Warehouse, Bourke St., Melbourne, post mortem 
The most effective chalk removing brush used to date - made from real dead horses set ii 
rubber, chopped trees and stamped refined tin. 


Picked up in a charity store in Brunsw ick. They are old cast iron hooks for tow ing cars. I’n 
looking still for a one more so I can make a coat rack for my house... one that I could han« 
my jacket or my Lada on. I just need the third one. Please find one for me. 


Diffused 


Cocktail dress made from heavy; black, felted sailor’s coat wool, bound with silk, made fb 
and still ow ned by my last girlfriend. Not one button I could find worked w ith it, so I tool 
black floral lace and covered old steel buttons with it. I like how the diffused light reflect 
off the metal surface. 


Apollo 

Part of a set found in the Mighty Apollo Warehouse, Stli Melbourne. Begrudgingly handec 


over by a small woman not using them... Now fulfilling its later years in life employed t( 
hold down thin objects whilst drafting or or cutting. Old metal is excellent. 







* WARNING: Extreme luxury 


By Mary Nguyen 

Hold wallets close, abandon credit cards & 
leave aspiring fashionista daughters at home. 

Historically, ‘luxury’ referred to ultra 
expensive, high quality, exclusive goods and 
services. It was at the apex of the pyramid 
of consumerism, where the few who could 
afford to lived the lifestyle everyone else 
dreamt of. 

Today, we have welcomed the 
‘democratization of luxury’. Mass-produced, 
heavily advertised luxury now means that 
12-year olds know the difference between 
Louis Vuitton and Gucci. Celebrity-endorsed 
underwear/cookware/techware is the 
norm and earning-to-spend is the latest 
competitive sport. 

The very fashion houses which previously 
only created for that apex have now 
ventured down the pyramid by producing 
products with a wider price range. Now 
almost anyone can buy a ‘designer’ piece, be 


it a $ 100 Dior bracelet or a $ 10,000 Prada 
handbag. The proliferation of fakes also adds 
to the affordability and democratization 
of luxury brands albeit with counterfeit 
versions. Fashion houses may have a greater 
audience, but what has been compromised? 
Quality? Integrity? History? Exclusivity? 

As the definition of luxury shifts, there 
is a sure and steady consumer backlash 
as people search harder for items that 
are fiercely individual, unwavering in 
craftsmanship and unabashedly exclusive. 
Capitalising on this is the KDU (Keystone 
Design Union) a privately held, global design 
fraternity with secret handshakes and all 
no doubt. Based in Brooklyn, New York, 
they herald themselves as facilitators of “the 
harmony of design, art and business”. A 
visual feast of this harmony, is available in 
their private journal, ‘The Royal Magazine’, 
viewable on the not-so-private Internet. 

Amongst The KDU collective is the 


luxury sportswear label SVSV (Serum vs 
Venom). The philosophy of the KDU is 
perhaps embodied best by SVSV’s first 
product — 100% vicuna wool scarves 
embroidered with a logo and skull pattern, 
hand-numbered and placed inside a 
hand-blown glass sphere which you’ll have 
to break to obtain the scarf. The vicuna, 
currently a threatened species, is a close 
relative of the llama and alpaca and can only 
be shorn once every three years. Gensler, 
the KDU’s founder, also envisages creating 
personalised programs where people are 
able to have each item in the entire line 
customised just for them. 

This is personalisation and exclusivity 
at its extreme is the new luxury. “I want 
LVMH (Louis Vuitton Moet Hennessey) to 
pay close attention”, says Gensler. No doubt 
they will be, extremely closely. 
www.thekdu.com 
www. theroyalmagadne. com 



the rest of time. The motion of every atom and cell in the Universe which bumps off every other thing has already 
been pre-determined because after the first bang, everything else is just a series of repercussions. So the ideas 
that God can see everything and that the Big Bang has already written everything, are the same. Religion and 
science are always inherently linked in some way and, in this case, if there is such a thing as destiny or purpose. 
I'm the Joker. I'm a traditional Jester of some kind, in the void between wit and beheading. I don't want to be. It's 
my dad and his twin brother's influence. I can't really imagine doing anything else except maybe I'd like to make 
medical equipment or robots - that'd be fun - definitely robots. All these things are about how things amuse me. 
Everything to me has some kind of punchline or is the question to a punchline. For me, the success of any design 
or idea is how much it amuses me and whether other people find it funny too. I could actually just do product 
comedy, like product stand-up lines, a series of affordable, practical and confrontational one-liners that you can 
buy off the shelf. I think a lot about what is the next thing. What is going to be the next suit-and-tie in the world? 
That's something I would really, really love to have an effect on. If I could be one of those atoms that causes a 
change in the series of events, 

I would like to be somehow involved 
in the next suit-and-tie. 


Maybe it's a cyberpunk thing and maybe it's not. Cyberpunk is interesting because it reshapes the way we look at the 
subjective and objective potential universes around us. Those authors are just brilliant when they can do that. That's sort of 
like the difference between art and design. Cultural idiosyncrasies are fascinating. The way a culture decides that this is going 
to be the most important thing... like clothing versus beads. Product design is Darwinian in effect; 

appliances 

and clothing are just thumbs and feathers. 

Where art poses a 

question and has you consider the world in a different light, design answers a question or need in a similar way. What I 
most enjoy is innovative design which makes light and irony of these odd social transformations. Quite often we get one 
of those, wow, how could I have ever lived without this before? Like sundried tomatoes, MySpace... It's in these sort of 
things where I see man clearly still evolving. When and how these things happen is sort of the privilege of the creative 
mind. Beauty is context. To comment or elaborate on, and provide them is the most fun part, it becomes a polite, but 
sharp, social commentary. To me that's what the big joke about the bullet-proof pocket-square is. It's just another feather 
and at the same time it makes fun of what we really are. Who the hell is going to need a bulletproof pocket square? It's 
completely useless, but it has a complete purpose at the same time. 

Df It'd be a great conversation-starter. 

Sruli I think I just ranted, sorry about that. 

Df You did, it was great. If that's the difference between art and design, do you see yourself as an artist or designer? 

Sruli I'm like Jesus, I'm in the middle hugging everybody. Don't write that otherwise the Bible-belt will burn me, again... and 
the Bagel-belt will toast me too. I don't know the answer to that. When I was in Year 11 I wanted to be an artist. The 
idea of living in a shack, and painting and playing a clarinet was romantic, but I like things too much. I think perhaps I 
have the sense of humour of an artist... This is actually quite a statement-based question isn't it? I'm really going to put 
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Sruli is testing how he might be 
able to use human teeth as the 
stiletto of a shoe. You pull them 
out to change them. 


















myself on the this-is-who-I-am line, but I don't really know the answer to it. I see the world mostly through the eyes of 
someone observing things from a distance. I don't fit in here, I'm not an Icelander, and that has almost been the norm 
for me wherever I've lived. I wasn't born in Australia, I never felt like an Australian. 

Df Where were you born? 

Sruli I was born in Israel, then I moved to Johannesburg for six years and then Melbourne. So I don't have an environment 
which is 'home' if that makes sense. Iceland is home to me now but I don't have an environment which is my place. 

I don’t have myjish tank. 

I've always felt like an observer and a person watching how 
things are done and then learning how to do them, like reverse engineering body-memory. I don't know what that is or what I 
am in that sense. 

I make non-products, I make reproducible 
things that have a place and a Junction. 

I'm not sure that art is essentially functional, I think art is more... I don't want to say, ornamental, but at the same time 
you don't put art in your pocket and start your car with it. 

Df What makes you keep reaching higher? 

Sruli I don't know what makes me reach higher. I don't have the capacity for content. I don't know if I really know how to be 
comfortable and sit still. I don't think any creative really does. There's always the compulsion to create something new. 
New ideas keep coming to me and, like I said before, I haven't even made a sliver of them. I have a list of ideas and it's 
just growing. I don't have an end goal where I will have achieved 'it'. My only real goal is to be able to go out to my car 
and look at the tyres and think, damn I gotta get those things changed, and just go and do it without having to think 
about the financial repercussions. I'm also pretty restless. I was that kid who was in your class who could not sit still, who 
couldn't focus, who could not keep quiet. I effectively wasted a lot of years in school because of that. 

Df What would failing be? 

Sruli I'm not sure there is such a thing. I'm Jewish. We've been through too many shifts and changes and managed to stay on 
our feet. I don't know what failing is... 

Df Would it be if no-one wanted what you'd made? 

Sruli No, that would just mean I would be doing it wrong, I wouldn't be doing the right thing. That goes back to honesty. 
It's mostly about being honest with yourself or recognising what it is that you need or what you should or shouldn't do. 
What I've really been gelling with in the last few years is being honest with myself in plan and execution, whether it's 
in design, romance, friendships, cooking... It's about always asking if you're doing it for the right reason. I don't want 
to make things that people don't need. People would want what I made if I made something that needed to be made. 
I'm not going to try to stuff another salty snack-treat into the already over-fed mouths of the people around me. I see 
absolutely no point in doing something that already exists, there's no reason. Then I'd be doing it for the money. I'm 
not sure what failing is. I haven't done it yet. Actually, I think I failed something... Maths tests. I could do them, but 
I'd get so bored I'd start drawing on the page when I was in school and didn't finish them. There's a time and a place for 
spontaneity... and every idea. 

I don’t know the meaning of fail. / 
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Twenty years ago a photography teacher decided to find out whether or not native, Australian plants could be used in the 
formulation of effective skincare products. It was the beginning of a wonderful journey for Gayle Heron and it wasn't until 10 
years later that she felt she had enough information to begin. No sooner had she developed her own skincare range than she 
embarked on an even greater challenge, to uncover the ancient healing practices of the Aboriginal people of Australia and 
take them to spas all over the world. Her teacher was a spiritual man and philosopher, a doctor of Ya-idtmidtung medicine, 
a 'Keeper of the Law', a 'Cleverman', poet and songman called Kakkib li'Dthia Warrawee'a. The resulting brand, LI'TYA, is the 
legacy of her journey and his teachings. LI'TYA's range of potent skincare products and indigenous-inspired, holistic healing 
rituals can be experienced in some of the most luxurious spas around the world; from the MGM Grand in Las Vegas, to Huvafen 
Fushi in the Maldives and Puka Park in New Zealand. Here's Gayle's story... Df 

Df Can you give me a quick overview of where LI'TYA is at now? 

Gayle We're growing really rapidly having opened our first concept spa in St Kilda (Melbourne) just over a year ago. We're 
now seeing the benefits of our continuing hard work. We're also in the process of opening another LI'TYA Spa Dreaming 
concept spa in Bangkok, Thailand in five months time and have two more scheduled to open in Dublin and Broome. 
Although the concept spas are not LI'TYA's core business, I wanted to be able to showcase the brand and how it can 
be presented. The indigenous healing techniques and Australian plant-based products are so unique, it can be slightly 
daunting for some people. Instead they like to look at using French or other international products. I wanted to be able 
to introduce the holistic and indigenous aspects, showcase what we could do with LI'TYA and bring in the level of service 
and professionalism I thought it deserved. 

Df The concept spas must also serve as a great training ground for therapists to then go and work for some of your clients. 

Gayle Absolutely, our concepts spas provide a fantastic opportunity for trainees. Taking this further, we've been working with 

Melbourne's William Angliss Institute of TAFE for the last two years. LI'TYA offers all students completing a Diploma of 
Resort Management [Spa] a five-day intensive training session which incorporates many LI'TYA treatments that are all 
based on indigenous healing techniques. The students adore it and often say that it's the highlight of the course. It's 
quite interesting because a lot of the students who come out of the course are gaining employment with spas that use 
LI'TYA immediately after graduation. I think about 90 per cent of last year's graduates are now employed by LI'TYA spas. 
We're also in discussion with William Angliss to advance our involvement in the education side of the business. It's a very 
exciting development and will provide a fabulous training ground for indigenous therapies and work within the healing/ 
preventative medicines area. 

Df You said that the concept spas aren't your core business. What do you see as the core business? 

Gayle LI'TYA's core business is the manufacture and distribution of our wholesale spa product and the treatments that go with 
them. We aim to be in the top of the spa market so the locations are beautiful and have the resources to ensure that the 
brand, philosophy and treatments are given the integrity and attention to detail they deserve. 

Indigenous, 

holistic healing needs to be embraced in its 
entirety, 

meaning time must be taken to complete thorough training in the product, treatment and philosophy. 
It's not just about a certain technique or ingredient, it's about a belief, it's about an understanding of how the body 
works and it's about your relationship with yourself, the planet and other people. We teach every therapist who learns our 
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LI’TYA’s philosophy stems from 
that of the Ya-idt’midtung people 
of North-Eastern Victoria and 
the Western Kosciusko region 
of New South Wales, Australia. 

Their philosophy is called Kirridth 
Yordtharrngba, it is a way of life. 

It is not static and set in stone, but 
will keep evolving as it has done for 
tens of thousands of years. 

Its foundations arc the four 
tenets briefly outlined here. For a 
more comprehensive explanation 
read Kakkib li’Dthia Warrawee’a’s 
book ‘There once was a tree called 
Deru’. 


1AILDT 

Everything is One. 

Everything and every person is 
inextricably linked as part of one 
creative force, universal soul or vitality 
known as Aildt. As all thoughts, words, 
actions, animate and inanimate objects 
impart their own energy or vibration 
upon the earth to form the ongoing 
creation of the world, everything 
tangible and intangible is One. 

2 ADTOMON 

Truth is the path. 

By living in harmony with own truth, 
being true to the universe, true 
to each other and respecting the 
interconnec tedness of all things, we 
find the true gift of nature and secure 
health and wellbeing. 


3 DTWON DTYEN 

A varied perspective is the key to 
perception. 

While your truth and my truth are 
not the same, each person’s truth 
is equally valid. Therefore it is 
important to respect that someone 
else’s truth is as valid as your own a: 
acceptance of varied perspectives is 
the key to perception. 

4 LINJ 

Now is the moment of your being. 
Presence is deep within every form 
as our essential nature. When we 
start living in the now, time melts 
and our true essence is revealed. 
Live now, in this moment, for now 
is the moment of your being, this is 
where energy is. 
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techniques and uses our products the same philosophy that was taught to me by Kakkib li'Dthia Warrawee'a, an Aboriginal 
elder. It's based on four tenets (see page 40 *By Four) and provides the therapists with tools for their own life as well 
as their work environment. We're probably the only spa or product company in the world that actually teaches therapists 
how to deal with the energy when you're in a one-on-one situation with a complete stranger. The spa environment is quite 
intimate and when you're giving the client a treatment you're working with their energy. It's important to know what to 
do to ensure both the therapist's and client's comfort. 

Df No small undertaking. 

Gayle No it's not, but one of the things I'm always humbled by and really pleased about is that 

we can take 

an element of the indigenous way and incorporate 
it into something that's very modern and relevant 

to today's world. Aboriginal philosophy has evolved for more than 40,000 years and it's what indigenous people used to 
live by - that understanding of their place on the planet as custodians. It's something that is known to work, that we 
can learn from the original inhabitants of this country and that we can put it into everyday life. It's not a dot painting, 
it's not a didgeridoo, it's something that's relevant to everyday life and that we can all learn from. I'm really pleased that 
LI'TYA can take part in that. 

Df I know that it's not only the spas, the treatments and therapies that you base on the traditional Aboriginal philosophies, 
but also the way you run your business. 

Gayle Yes, yes. LI'TYA has a 'tread lightly' philosophy which also comes from Kakkib li'Dthia's teachings (see page 51 *The truth 
about everything). Our aim is to have as little an impact on the environment as we possibly can. We use all recycled 
and recyclable materials wherever possible. When you're packing jars, tubes and bottles and sending them all around the 
world, the packaging has to be sturdy and secure to ensure that the products arrive in one piece. We have specifically 
sourced biodegradable bubble-wrap which dissolves in water and corn-based filler chips. Everything we do is about being 
conscious of the environment. We buy all of our native Australian plants from IAF (Indigenous Australian Foods) which is 
a cooperative set up between about 20 different Aboriginal communities around Australia that grow indigenous plants. We 
try to be really careful and transparent in everything we do and the product is as pure as we can make it using botanical 
bases. We even process our native plants as we need them rather than making a tincture. The traditional way of processing 
plant extracts is to make a tincture where the nut/berry/seed/leaf is soaked in alcohol or glycerine and left to sit for 
years. The nutrients leach out into the alcohol and that's called a tincture. I think 

you get more vitality from the plant if the extract is 
made just before it is needed. 

Df What's your vision for LI'TYA? 

Gayle I believe that LI'TYA can be one of the foremost spa care product and treatment companies in the world. The vision is to 
take the products and treatments to top-level spas throughout the world. The way we've grown to date has been quite 
reactive - people have enquired and then we've gone into their spas. We have a smattering of spas, some great ones like 
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the MGM Grand in Las Vegas and Huvafen Fushi in the Maldives. 

Df There's a beautiful irony in having products like yours in an environment like the MGM Grand. 

Gayle To have the product and teachings in such a glitzy environment is really good. It provides a wonderful opportunity for us 

to bring Australia's indigenous culture and native plant knowledge into the heart of places you wouldn't expect it. We've 
got some beautiful accounts in the United States, Germany, England, Austria, the Maldives and we're just about to open 
in Dubai, but we've got more to do. It's all very exciting. 

And I believe you've also started a foundation to return some of the profits back to Aboriginal communities. 

Gayle Yes, we put aside some of our money from each sale we make. I was talking to one of the Aboriginal elders a few years ago 

and she said to me, "You know, there's a lot of funds out there for us to assimilate into the white community; there's funds 
for us to go to university, or to start a footy team, or things like that, but there's not much funding for us to strengthen 
our own communities, learn our own languages and learn our own culture which is being lost." I believe this is really 
important so we try to direct our funds towards activities that promote indigenous cultural learning. 

Df That's wonderful. Tell me, what were you doing before you started all this? 

Gayle I was actually teaching photography at RMIT (The Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology) and working with a video 
production unit. It was very different to this, but 

my father used to formulate 
for major skincare houses when I was younger 

so it was 

something that I was quite aware of all my life. It really struck me one day, a long time ago actually, probably 20 years 
ago, that no one was using native Australian plants in skincare. So I said to my dad, "Wouldn't it be fantastic to create a 
skincare range using Australian plants?", and he said, "Well you find out about the native Australian plants and I'll teach 
you about formulating". I realised I had the hard job because there was not much knowledge of Australian plants at all. 
I had two young children at this stage, Aphra and Jesse, so when I was at RMIT for teaching, in my breaks I'd go to the 
State Library [of Victoria] and study papers. I also worked with a couple of people doing theses at uni. After 10 years of 
that part-time, I thought I had enough information to bring out a basic range. My first interest was really in the native 
plants and then I thought, well actually. I'm really not happy about how the Aboriginal people have been marginalised 
in this country, so maybe I can do something if I put some funds aside. It was my intention right from the word go that 
for every product I sold I'd put something aside for the indigenous people. It was through that that I ended up getting 
to meet elders and very interesting indigenous people. I met people who were talking about healing techniques and there 
was a story that was told to me about a guy who used to work in Japan who had said that 

the healing 

techniques of shiatsu were very similar to what he’d 
seen the Aboriginal people do 

in the Western Desert. I was really interested. I first 
started asking, "Do you do massage?" I'd get a blank, "No, no". Then I thought, well maybe it's not called massage. Then 
I started asking, "Do you touch for healing?", "Oh yes". 

Df Was that when you met Kakkib li'Dthia? 
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*/Ve got jour back by Man Nguyen 

I used to share a room with my from; but in contrast it was also the “rubbing can bind a joint that is 

sister. We’d push our beds together area was I mostly absorb stress. too loose, and loosen a joint that h 

and whisper late into the night. John Sarno writes about one too rigid”. The Japanese develope 

My favourite thing we used to cause of back pain. Tension Myositis a unique form called Shiatsu, shi 

do was take turns are drawing Syndrome (TMS). Basically, he says meaning finger and l atsu’ meaning 

on each other’s backs. It started that the stresses of our minds result pressure. Native Americans used 

off with writing words which the in real physical disorder, affecting heat and massage with herbs to 

other person had to guess, and muscles, nerves and tendons. The treat many things, such as easing 

then progressed to pictures and mind tricks you into not facing the labour pains of women, 

always ended with just general back repressed emotion by making you The ancient Greeks developed 

scratching. There was a digital focus on pain in the body. When techniques to help athletes keep 

clock inbuilt in the bedhead which this realisation sinks in, the trick their bodies in the best conditions 


was watched closely in order to 
declare it was time to switch turns. 

Much older now (with my very 
own room) I still relish in the 
feeling of my back being touched. 
Massages are the ultimate relaxation 
and loving strokes arc the ultimate 
intimacy. 1 read once in my 
horoscope that my back zone was 
important because of the emotional 
effects it had: when in optimal shape 
is w here I gathered my strength 


doesn’t work anymore and there’s 
no need for the pain. [Note: His 
technique should not be used for 
self-diagnosis & chronic back pain 
should be tended to by a doctor.] 
Touch is one of the oldest known 
medical treatments known in the 
world. Throughout the world 
massage, derived from the Arabic 
word ‘mass’h’, has been used in 
different forms to enhance health 
and healing. Hippocrates said 


for competition. Greek women 
combined massage with aromatic 
oils, using them as a beauty 
treatment for the skin and face. 

All that history to the simple ac 
of touching. My sister and 1 woul 
often fall asleep drawing on each 
other’s backs. The feeling then, 
as now, is of great comfort and 
release; the relief that someone’s 
there watching and protecting m 3 
back. 
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Yes, meeting him was fantastic because he said, "Yes absolutely we heal through touch" He comes from the Ya-idt'midtung 
people and was very fortunate in that he was never removed from his parents and they were never removed from their 
parents so they passed down all of their knowledge to him. When he was aged seven they took him up the bush and 
started teaching him some of the lore and the way things worked. Whereas there are a lot of Aboriginal people who have 
lost their understanding because when we came here 200 years ago we stuck them on missions, we separated families 
from each other and we washed their mouths out with soap for speaking their own language. I said to Kakkib li'Dthia, 
"I've got this plant knowledge and I've got these products, but wouldn't it be fantastic to incorporate the philosophy 
and healing techniques and create an Australian spa brand with all of that involved?" He said that he would teach me 
so I paid him and spent a lot of time with him. We'd go into the bush. He would walk and I would follow him. He would 
talk and 

that’s how I learnt. Just by following him 
through the bush. 

Which would have been how he was taught too. How long did you spend with him? 

I would go and spend long weekends with him and then come back to my life and then I'd go back. 

You mentioned that you were paying him... You had two kids. Were you still teaching to fund all this? 

I'd brought out a range of skincare products called Baiame with the plant knowledge that I had and I put that into the... 
gift market I suppose. I launched it at Georges, a beautiful store in Melbourne, and at Husk and places like that. I ran 
Baiame from home. By this stage we've actually leapt a few years. I had two young children when I was doing all the 
research, but then I remarried and had another two children so I've got four children. It was while I had the second two 
that I brought out the skincare products. I wasn't working then and I thought, this is my time to really put my energies 
into making this happen. Billie, my 12 year-old, was a baby then. I started at home in my front room. I was just really 
determined to be around when they were little and be with them when they needed me, but when I got the opportunity, 
like whenever she was sleeping, I worked. I spent a lot of time up at night in the early days. I remember writing brochures 
at two o'clock in the morning. But I had a passion, I was really determined and I really wanted to do it. So that's what 
funded me being able to pay Kakkib li'Dthia. 

Where did the name LI'TYA come from? 

I had an Aboriginal name book which I was looking through and found this name 'li'tya'. The description was 'the earth 
at flowering time' and I thought that was really cute. The next time I went up to see Kakkib li'Dthia we were just walking 
and I said, "I've found this name, it's li'tya" and I pronounced the't' like a't'. He asked, "How do you spell it?" I spelt it 
out and he said, "Well you don't pronounce the't' as a't', it's like'd'. It doesn't really mean the earth at flowering time, 
it means 'of the earth'." Then he became serious and said, "And you can use it with my blessing." I said thank you and 
sort of turned around to walk off, and he said, "Hang on a minute, you know it's the last part of my name don't you?" I 
hadn't even twigged. I had not even twigged. It was ridiculous. Kakkib li'Dthia. 

Of course. 

So there you go, it's amazing how it just happens. I thought, this is a good path. He made me learn the healing, not 
just the massage techniques, which I found quite a challenge because I'm not a masseur, but I'm really glad that he did 
because now I know exactly how it works. The way Kakkib li'Dthia taught the basic healing teaching was that you had to 
be naked and you had to be on the ground and the therapist had to be naked too. Everyone was naked for the balance of 
power and he said, "This is the way it has to be done". I said to him, "It's not going to work. We're not going to be able 
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to do that. I'm going to have to take the basis of it and then entwine it into something that will fit into the modern day 
world". So that's what I did. I actually had someone come and work with me then who was heaven-sent, a beautiful girl. 
She used to work in the spa industry, knew a lot about healing, a lot about treatments and she taught me a lot about 
how to put treatments together. She spent a lot of time with Kakkib li'Dthia as well and we put the treatments together 
that we now use and teach. We've incorporated the indigenous healing techniques as Kakkib li'Dthia taught them to us, 
but we've had to modify them to fit into a modern day understanding of what treatments are and what can be done in 
a spa environment with oils and steam... It is interesting because even in the old days, the Aboriginal people used to 
use steam. They would make these really crude tables out of twigs and then they'd build a pit under it... they even had 
a gap for your face. 

They'd light ajire in the pit and use 
aromatic leaves and steam and smoke for healing. 

In our schooling we never learned things like that about the indigenous people. I've learned huge amounts about the 
depth of the culture. 

Df And I'm sure there's even more there that we haven't tapped into yet. 

Gayle Oh yes, absolutely. 

Kakkib li'Dthia would say , “You guys 
treated us like children so we gave you children's 
stories." 

I am often asked, "Why hasn't someone done something like this before?" He's very clear with me. He 
says, "There are other elders who would say that I shouldn't share this with you. Why should we share with the white 
people? If we'd tried to teach this stuff to you 200 years ago you would have laughed at us, but I think there's been a 
change in consciousness in the last few years and I think it's time. I don't think we should die with all this knowledge, I 
think it should go on." 

Df Why do you think he chose to share it with you? 

Gayle I don't know, he's said he's been asked before, but he just felt that this was the right time. The one thing is that it's 
quite a responsibility and I have to treat it with the integrity that it deserves. He was really quite strong with me 
about ensuring that it doesn't turn into a gimmick, or get bastardised and changed around, or not be treated with the 
reverence that it deserves. This is where the five star or top end of the spa market really works better because they have 
the resources and time to commit to thoroughly learning about the benefits and power of native plant botanicals within 
the range and the philosophy and techniques behind the healing rituals. The environments are always calm and beautiful 
and set in nature so it is a really nice place to bring out something that's got so much connectedness to the Australian 
earth and spirit. 

Df Is Kakkib li'Dthia still with us, is he still around? 

Gayle He is although he's not very well. 

Df Does he know where you've managed to take LI'TYA? 

Gayle I talk to him often, so yes, he knows exactly where we're at. He's not very well. He's contracted Berylliosis which is a lung 
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disease. He fought in the Vietnam War. 

Df Was it Like Agent Orange? 

Gayle A bit Like that. I don't know a whoLe Lot except that he's not very weLL now which is very difficult, but he's stiLL with us 
at the moment so that's good. 

Df He has a wonderfuL Legacy which wiLL Live on in what you do and the peopLe you touch. 

Gayle It's great isn't it. There have been so many peopLe bLessed with his teachings. When some of the therapists come to our 

training, the abiLity to embrace the teaching that comes from our Land, rather than Looking to India or Asia or somewhere 
eLse, changes their Lives. It's just so right, it feeLs right, it sits weLL with them. We have therapists who have been working 
with LI'TYA right from the onset. They traveL from spa to spa and it is their Life. 

Df Do you have a great team? 

Gayle I run a successfuL business and I think you have to have a good team to do that. It's been such a Learning curve for 

me running this business. I have 15 empLoyees at the moment and it's reaLLy important that they first understand the 
phiLosophy and the tenets and the essence of what the business is about. Then secondly, that they have a reaLLy good 
attitude and energy. We are doing something worthy here with LI'TYA so they must share that same vision and passion. 
I reaLLy do have a great team. 

Df Was LI'TYA more readily accepted overseas than in AustraLia when you first started out? 

Gayle It was and still is more accepted in the international market. However, gradually it is getting much more easily accepted 

here, particularly at the top end of the market. To the overseas market Aboriginal AustraLia is seen as exotic and very 
unique, almost Like the Last frontier. Unlike Traditional Chinese Medicine, Shiatsu and Ayurveda, Australian indigenous 
healing modalities are new, especially to the spa market. However Australia is starting to embrace and respect the 
indigenous culture as we learn more about their ancient traditions and their relationship with the natural world. I think 
that as the Western world becomes more conscious of the environment and the importance of health and wellbeing, the 
Aboriginal way of life will resonate with people more. 

Df Such a lot of that terminology was quite foreign to us 10 years ago. Why do you think there's been such a rush to embrace 
spa culture in recent years? Why is it becoming more and more popular and mainstream? 

Gayle I think that we're all so time poor, so driven, so pressured to achieve that we are so removed from nature. Computers, 
mobile phones, iPods, that energy, all of the electrical buzz that's around us all the time... we need to balance it out 
somehow. The intensity of our environment means that for us to try to remain balanced, we need to find ways to tap 
back into the source. The beauty of spa is that you can go and have a treatment for half a day or even an hour and 
come out feeling rejuvenated, refreshed, nurtured and cared for, whereas we used to have to take two weeks holiday to 
achieve the same result. I believe that we take more responsibility for our bodies now. We are more aware that we are 
responsible for our own wellbeing. The prevalence of preventative medicine has increased dramatically. If we want to 
feel well and healthy, we need to get our bodies back into balance. The other thing is that 

the ancient 

methodologies are a way ojgetting back to the 
earth and the core. 

A lot of the synthetic-derived cosmetic materials and treatments that have 
come from within the beauty market just remove us further from the earth, or from the animal essence I suppose, I don't 
know. There's the natural core and we all need to acknowledge that in our lives. The ancient treatments that have evolved 
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*The truth 



By Kate Bezar 

Some 14-15,000 years ago a great 
Aboriginal spiritual teacher whose 
name was Kakkib Dtoom’dtoomm 
commenced a lineage of 
reincarnation that continued for 
seven generations before dividing his 
soul into four separate individuals. 
These were the four Kaia Kakkib, 
each of whom continued their lineage 
until the early to mid 19th Century. 
Due to the massacres of Aboriginal 
people and the introduction of 
disease, three lines were destroyed. 
The sole survivor was the Kaia 
Kakkib of the south. Gayle Heron’s 
teacher, is of this lineage. At some 
point the name was changed to Kaia 
Kakkib of the earth; li’Dthia. 


A Kaia Kakkib is regarded as 
a very holy person, similar to a 
Buddhist tulka. The role is not only 
of spiritual teacher but also of ‘chief 
philosopher’. Kakkib li’Dthia’s 
people, the Ya-idt’midtung, gathered 
many philosophical ideas from the 
various tribes who would come to 
their lands every Summer to feast 
on a particularly delicious moth 
- which tastes rather like peanut 
butter apparently. These philosophies 
were gathered, discussed and where 
appropriate, incorporated into the 
current thinking of the day. The name 
Ya-idt’midtung means ‘the people 
who know the truth’. 

When he was first asked to write 
a book, Kakkib li’Dthia faced a 


dilemma. What to write about? In 
his introduction to ‘There once was 
a tree called deru’ he says that he 
‘resolved the problem by deciding 
to write about everything.’ ‘Deru’ of 
the title comes from an old Indo- 
European word from w hich ‘true’ 
and ‘truth’ are derived. The book is 
about everything in the sense that 
it is about ‘seeing things whole and 
deriving some sort of understanding 
or meaningfulness from that holism.’ 
Somewhat surprisingly this hasn’t 
resulted in a dauntingly large tome 
and instead it’s a relatively compact 
and engaging book, the product of a 
true storyteller, and the generations 
of philosophers and tellers-of-stories 
who have gone before. 
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over many thousands of years have an understanding of how to tap into the body's energy system and how to get body 
balance and healing that actually works. I think the reason that people are actually getting more and more involved in 
spa treatments is that they need that touch (see page 45 *I've got your back), they need that healing, they need that 
nurturing. It's great to eat well, it's great to think well, it's great to exercise, but we also need to be pampered, nurtured 
and looked after too. 

Df Do you take much time to pamper and nurture yourself? 

Gayle I try, I try, not enough, but I try. 

I always want it all; I’ve got 
children, I’ve got animals, I’ve got a business 

and all these 

wonderful things in my life and it's go, go, go... My weekends are sacrosanct. I spend my weekends with them. My 
daughter Aphra who works with me, has just given birth to my first grandson, a beautiful little boy named Oscar, and it 
was so special being there with her at the birth and helping her through it. Those are the things that are priceless. I just 
love all that. I do take care of my life in that I have really strong family values and I adore my animals and my kids and 
live in a beautiful environment. I want true value in my life and things aren't fulfilling if you don't do them well. I need 
to be able to run the business with integrity and make sure that we're making a positive, strong and good impact in all 
that we do. That's the way I believe I should live my life too. I always want to do the right thing by my family and with 
my animals and by everything I am involved in. So in that way I do nurture myself yes. Like this morning I was walking 
along the beautiful ocean beach nearby. I take the dogs down and it's just such a gift to be able to do that and then go 
to work. 

Df It is a gift, but anyone can do it... Maybe not everyone lives by the beach, but there'll be some equivalent. It's just about 
making it a priority. 

Gayle I just believe in doing the best we can and making the most of what we have. I think it's a waste of the precious gift of 
life if we don't. 

Df How do you cope when things get tough as I'm sure they have? 

Gayle I'm a very determined person and what happens for me is when things get tough I really dig my heels in. There have been 
tough times - one of my sons had a terrible accident and was in a critical condition with traumatic brain injuries for two 
weeks and a coma for a month - but it's a matter of getting through and working with the best of the energies around. 
One of my beliefs is that every single one of us comes across good times and bad times, but 

it’s how 

you deal with those bad times that determines 
whether or not you’re going to be successful, 

or whether you're 

actually going to get there or not. It's not the good times, it's the bad times, when you've got to be really mindful of doing 
the right thing and being able to keep going and push your way through it. It's one of my really core beliefs, that when 
things get tough, I just have to breathe deeply, keep forging through and have a strong belief in what we're trying to 
achieve. I embrace the philosophies I have been taught and work with good energy to try to achieve positive outcomes. / 
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If you've ever wished you could clone yourself in order to get the job done, then you're sure to be more than a tad envious 
of Daniel Tobin. Daniel is one half of an identical twin team who run Urban Art Projects (UAP), a Brisbane-based company 
which designs and fabricates urban artworks; site-specific sculptures for architectural and landscaped environments. Both 
extremely talented artists in their own right, Daniel and Matthew Tobin also bring to reality the visions of other artists. If 
you live in Australia, you will have undoubtedly seen the results of their collaborations. If you have ever landed at Sydney 
International Airport, then you definitely will have been through the UAP-designed Walama forecourt on the way to the taxi 
rank. Through their most recent international commission they'll be taking Australian artists' work to an even wider stage. 

You're the second NIDA (National Institute of Dramatic Arts) alumni we've profiled, the first was Jodie Fried [in Issue Six] 
who I believed worked with you on a couple of commissions many years ago. 

I do remember her. She's a very good designer. 

I'm sure lots of talented folk came out of NIDA, whether they're still working in film or theatre or not. Do you keep in 
touch with many of your old classmates? 

I'm having dinner with one next week who's gone into the Arts industry. I stay in contact with a few, but there were only 
eight in our Design class at NIDA. It's a pretty small school. 

Did you go to NIDA straight after high school? 

No I studied Visual Arts for three years in Brisbane. It was a very 'Ray Hughes' stable of artists that lectured us, people 
like Bill Robinson, Davida Allen, Ian Smith and Joe Furlonger. It was really like a painting school rather than a sculpture 
school at that stage. This was the late '80s and it was a very classic Visual Arts training. 

Did [your twin brother] Matthew study there at the same time as you? 

He started a year later than me. He did something else for a year and then saw what good fun I was having at art school 
and switched over which was quite good. 

Were you tempted to go into the pure arts after that and make a living from it? 

In my final show at college I put my sculpture work into the public realm, which happened to be a shopping centre 
in Brisbane. My lecturers had to come out of the school and mark my work out in the public arena which was a bit 
confrontational for everyone. When I look back on it now it was kind of a bit daggy, but I think even then I wasn t really 
interested in the gallery system. I am kinda doing gallery shows now and I think obviously that some really good stuff 
happens in galleries, but really good things happen in the public realm as well. 

They offer quite a different experience of art. What was it about theatre design that appealed to you? 

I was most interested in broadening my training, but I was also interested in the idea of collaboration and working as 
part of a team to come up with ideas and concepts. Working as a collection of creative people was interesting to me and 
theatre provided an opportunity to explore that. Because NIDA was in Sydney it was also a way of escaping Brisbane and 
broadening my outlook. 

I wonder, do you think your tendency towards collaboration has anything to do with you the nature of having a twin and 
growing up with someone always there to create mischief with? 

Exactly. I always had a sparring partner. That's what actually works really well in the way that Matthew and I work 
together on a business level and on a creative level. It's an interesting way to look at it. It's like having a good gauge 
always there. 

When one of us is getting out of control 
the other can bring them back to earth. 
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Df Only a sibling can bring you back to earth without hurt feelings or a damaged ego... 

Daniel It s so much easier with him and because we've got a whole lot of shared history it makes our discussions more focussed. 

You don t have to go into a whole lot of stuff that you might have to with a different person in a different business 
relationship. 

Df Did you ever worry that going into business together would jeopardise your relationship? 

Daniel No never, never, never, never. I mean we've had our stoushes, but they're over in an instant. I actually think it's been the 
strength of the business that we have our differences, but have a likemindedness as well. That's what drives the whole 
thing forward. I think it gives us clarity. 

Df Do the people who work for you play you off against each other? 

Daniel It's very difficult, so not really, only on the minor things... Like one of us will agree to give some holidays to someone 
and then it's too late, it's all underway... but nothing more serious than that. 

Df Are you so identical that people working with you find it hard to tell you apart? 

Daniel Not those working with us, but clients have trouble. Like if one of us has met a client before and the client might roll up 
to the office and think they're talking to Matt but it's actually me. Of course I have no idea who they are, so I have to 
explain the twin thing which is awful for everyone. 

Df But I'm sure you can read the signs pretty quickly now. 

Daniel You're right. I'm on the money. Half the time, when someone that I don't recognise walks up to me I find myself saying, 

You know Matthew don't you". It does have its advantages too. Like when we were working on winning the commission 
for the Sydney Airport project, I was running our Sydney office and Matthew was based in Brisbane. We were doing this 
big final presentation to get sign-off from the airport so Matt came down to Sydney for it. The client knew that my 
business partner was my brother, but you don't tell everyone that your brother is actually your identical twin (see page 
59 *Side by side by Arbus). So we walked into the room to present and it was brilliant because 

suddenly 

everyone was so caught up in the twins thing that 
there was complete buy-in to everything. 

I mean I'm sure there 

wouldn't have been if the work wasn't good... 

Df I bet you had fun with it when you were kids. 

Daniel Yeah, a little bit. I'm sure we could have had more fun if we knew what we do now. 

Df How long has it been since you started working together? 

Daniel Since we were 23. QUT (Queensland University of Technology) Art Museum had a 15-year survey show on UAP this year 

so we've been in business 15 years basically. It's been a long time really so I don't know much else. It's good, it's really 

good. We're starting to feel that the business has got a substantial body of work behind it and has settled into a strong 
position in our marketplace. It's a nice place to be after so much struggling. 

Df Of course. Are there many other companies out there who do what you do? 

Daniel Yeah, in a variety of ways. There are certainly many talented people out there who do little components or sections of 
what we do, and we collaborate with those people all the time, but we package up what we do into a very neat little 
bundle. We focus on our clients who are architects, landscape architects and developers and we provide them with a 
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*Side 


by Claire Thomas 


Perhaps the most famous, certainly 
the most valuable, photograph of 
identical twins was taken in 1967 
by Diane Arbus. ‘Identical Twins’ 
pictures young twin sisters standing 
side by side in corduroy dresses. One 
smiles slightly and the other frowns. If 
it seems familiar it may be because it 
is said to have inspired the one of the 
most scary (and memorable) scenes in 
Stanley Kubrick’s famous horror film 
‘The Shining’. 

Arbus sent copy of the photograph 
to the twins’ family as a thank you. A 
photograph that would now be a nice 
nest egg for them; ‘Identical Twins’ 
is currently 1 Oth on the list of most 
expensive photographs ever sold. The 
twins’ father has described the image 


as the Svorst likeness of the twins we 
had ever seen’. Such was Arbus’ knack 
of obtaining something unusual from 
each of her subjects, not that that was 
particularly difficult given that Arbus 
somewhat controversially chose the 
‘unusual’ as her subjects. Identical 
twins make up only 0.2 per cent of 
the world’s population. Transvestites, 
dwarves, giants and prostitutes also 
featured amongst other ‘outsiders’ 
in her work. Arbus once said, “Most 
people go through life dreading they’ll 
have a traumatic experience. Freaks 
were born with their trauma. They’ve 
already passed their test in life. They’re 
aristocrats”. 

Arbus herself is now the subject of a 
controversial film, ‘Fur; an imaginary 


portrait of Diane Arbus’ starring 
Nicole Kidman as Arbus and Robert 
Downey, Jr. ‘Fur’ is not a historical 
portrait of Arbus but rather, as the 
title suggests, a fictional account of 
what might have been going on inside 
her mind at the time she broke free of 
the constraints of her life as a 1950s 
wife-and-mother to realize her own 
potential as an artist. Arbus had growr 
up in a wealthy Jewish family, married 
young, and lived a priviledge-filled life 
that she viewed largely as a prison. 
Despite finding success and notoriety 
as a photographer, Arbus ended her 
own life at the age of just 48, cutting 
short a remarkable body of work. 
www.jurmovie. com 
www.dianearbus.net 
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Clockwise from top 

‘Man Sc Woman Yam ’ by Thanacoupie for 
Reconciliation Place, Canberra, Australia; 
‘Witnessing to Silence ’ by Fiona Foley for 
Brisbane Magistrates Court, Brisbane, 
Australia; ‘ Turf Sweet ’ by Sebastian di 
Mauro, private commission, Australia; 

‘ Urchin' bv Urban Art Projects for Oceans 
Resort, Mooloolaba, Australia; Walama 
Forecourt ’ by Judy Watson for Sydney 
International Airport, Sydney, Australia; 

‘Fire and water ’ by Judy Watson, 
Thanacoupie KwPith, Vic McGrath, 
Methalucj Tharri for Reconciliation Place, 
Canberra, Australia; Mathalu Tharri 
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turn-key approach so that they feel comfortable investing their funds into artwork. Art in the public realm has a long and 
speckled history (see page 64 *The path of public art). Historically there's been quite an aversion to commissioning 
artists because of the difficulty of it. We identified that and started to solve those difficulties and to make it easier. The 
way we work is based on how architects also deliver their projects to their clients in a very controlled way with concept, 
investigation, and design development. Our structure follows their model and manages the artist through that process. 
You said that you'd identified a need for someone like yourselves to take as much of the guess-work and the angst out of 
the collaboration process as possible. Was it because you identified that need that you started the company, or did you 
start it accidentally and then realise you were onto something? 

Daniel When we were at art school we worked for a company that did work for World Expo '88. They did this sort of sculptural 
work scattered around the site, these sort of human factor things, but that company was very much in the shopping 
centre type space and 

we wanted to do work that was much 
more substantial. 

We started the business thinking that we really just wanted to have a place to 
make our own work. Then, as we started connecting with the market, we started to understand what the issues were. It's 
that whole collaboration thing; suddenly we were collaborating with other designers to make their work, working with 
artists to make their work and also making our own. When we first established the business it took us a year to set up the 
foundry. In the first year we bought an old welding workshop and its main cashflow was fixing industrial waste bins. So 
basically for the first year or two of the business we, well it was mostly Matthew because I was in Sydney, were welding 
together damaged industrial waste bins while we got the foundry going. 

Df Are you still at that same site? 

Daniel We moved about seven years ago now and we've just commissioned architects, Fairweather Proberts, to design our new 
shed and offices because we're moving again next year. We'll be building our own place this time. 

Df What was the first substantial commission that you got? 

Daniel The first real commission that we did was a beautiful piece for Judy Watson, an indigenous artist, for Casula Powerhouse 
in '96 or '97. We've just finished another work of Judy's. We've actually made quite a lot of work of hers since that first 
commission. We made a work which was part of her Venice Biennale show in 1997 and we just did the next stage of 
Reconciliation Place for Canberra with her. What's great is that we're now in the position where we're actually involved 

in the selection of artists for projects. We proposed a range of six artists to be considered for the Reconciliation Place 

project and Judy Watson was one of them, she was commissioned for one of the sites. Artists bring us work and now we're 
able to bring them work as well, it's a good thing. 

Is the work you've done with Maningrida [an indigenous arts collective in Arnhem Land] relatively recent? 

Daniel Our work with indigenous artists has been going for a long, long time. The work with Maningrida started when we did 
Sydney International Airport and that came out of a relationship that Judy Watson had with them. She wanted to work 
with us up there and so we all went up there. There was an arts advisor, Fiona Salmon, who was integral in kicking that 
off. Also Gabrielle Pizzi co-funded the first workshops we did in Maningrida. She's now passed, but her daughter still runs 
her gallery in Melbourne. 

Df I think the Pizzi Gallery still exhibits a lot of Maningrida's work down there. 

Daniel Yes and we just sold a whole heap more in an exhibition in Sydney I think. Those were very beneficial collaborations. 

We also worked with the Aurukun community. It's petered out a little now. Now, instead of working with a community as 
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Photograph by Gabriel White. Further reading ‘Peril in the Square ’ by Geoffrey J. Wallis 
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The perils of public art 


by Madia Saccardo 



Have you ever scowled at a street-side community mural? Or even tipped your hat at a sculpture in a local park? When art 
is moved out of the gallery and into a public sphere, it generally brings with it a gauntlet of emotion. The permanence of 
certain art within a public space can make it more than a ‘piece’ or ‘object’ but a friend, or enemy. 

When public art ‘works’ it enhances an environment, increases its worth and makes a place special. When is doesn’t, 
it can deprive a space of usability, affect its natural aesthetic and evoke human wrath. The tale of Melbourne sc ulpture 
‘Vault’ is perhaps the most prominent example of the emotion that underpins public art. 

In 1978, Sydney Artist Ron Robertson-Swann was commissioned to create a sculpture for Melbourne’s new 
City Square. He was chosen from a list of young avant-garde artists recommended to Square Architects 
Denton Corker Marshall (who at that time were pretty young and avant-garde themselves). Robertson- 
Swann’s brief was to provide the Square with a focal point, and his vision was a 10-15 metre abstract 
piece in electric yellow. A bold choice which elicited a brazen response. 

‘A piece of abandoned farm machinery,’ ‘load of rubbish’ and ‘broken down barbeque’ were 
some of the alleged reactions from Melbourne City Council members when the artist submitted 
his initial plans. Still, the sculpture was approved, and by 1979 it was erected on the comer of 
Swanston and Collins Streets. ..to an equally heated reaction. 

‘Monstrous’, ‘disgusting’ and ‘obnoxious’ were just a few of the adjectives thrown 
around. The ‘Yellow Peril’ nametag came not long after. Critics branded the sculpture a 
3D urinal and a playground for sexual predators. Tourists travelled in busloads to see 
it, graffiti artists sprayed it, kids climbed it and others applauded it. 

The applause w asn’t loud enough. After a year of intense scrutiny, ‘The Peril’ 
was given its marching orders. It was relocated to Batman Park, a lonely line 
of grass, and there it sat for 20 years. Inscribed with graffiti in the mud. 

Fear not, there is a happy ending to this piece of public art folklore. 

Although removed from the public eye, the sculpture was not 
forgotten in the public consciousness. 

In 2002, it was decided that ‘Vault’ should be restored and 
relocated, this time to outside the Australian Centre of 
Contemporary Art (ACCA) at Southbank. Next to the 
rusted form of ACCA, ‘Vault’s yellow lines gleamed, the 
light bounced off its geometric body and the public 
welcomed it. There it remains, bold in its brilliance. 

Creating public art is an often, and possibly 
should always be, a calculated act of site 
specificity; of drawing out the inherent 
c onditions of place, people and culture. 

In the case of‘Vault’, the process was 
almost the reverse; the piece just took 
a while to find its place. 





a whole, we work with individual artists from a variety of communities. Like we made Dennis Nona's work that won the 
recent Telstra (National Aboriginal & Torres Strait Islander) Art Award. It's a beautiful piece, a 3 metre long crocodile. 
Nona is from Torres Strait. Working with specific artists rather than collectives makes more sense for everybody. 

Df What's been the most challenging commission to date? 

Daniel We're probably in the thick of it at the moment. I can't really mention the name because we're controlled by our contract, 

but it's a very large development on the Red Sea in Saudi Arabia. It's our first offshore commission and it's at least a three- 
year project. It's huge. There will be around 30 artists commissioned to create works for different areas on the site. 

Df Australian artists? 

Daniel We're still in the selection process, but I think 15 per cent of the artists will be Australian so there might be three or 
four out of 30. 

Df So you're having to find a whole body of new international artists to collaborate with? 

Daniel Yeah, which is really interesting. We opened an office in Los Angeles last June. We'd been doing research and marketing 
offshore for years and had identified that there was a need and a want for our services overseas. That's just starting to 
kick in. You know, the projects are so much larger in the Middle East and they are so well-funded. 

Df ie, lucrative. 

Daniel Exactly. For everyone. We're putting a team together to deliver this project in Saudi Arabia and it includes architects, 
landscape architects, engineers, artists... but they are all being managed by us. So instead of us going around begging 
for work, like we have had to, now we've got an the opportunity to give work to other people which is just great. It's a 
huge change. 

Df Will you use your facilities in Brisbane to make everything? 

Daniel We'll make a selection of work which is appropriate for us to make and then manage the delivery of the other projects. 
Some of the artists that we're considering are used to making their work at scale in America, Asia, and Europe, and some 
of those works will be made either in those locations or locally in Saudi depending on what the work ends up being. 

Df Sounds like it's going to be a busy couple of years. 

Daniel I'm going to Saudi for a site visit next month for five days and will get to see it which will be good. We're commissioned 
through the first stage which is the curatorial and creative overview. That first phase will take us until mid-September 
and then we get engaged for the next phase. 

Df Did you need something like this to happen? In terms of a challenge... 

Daniel Oh yeah. When we closed our Sydney office, Matthew and I decided that we'd run the business from Brisbane because 
the workshop's always been there. So when we closed the Sydney office we needed a bit more of a challenge and we 
thought, well, how about we look overseas. We decided to invest in that and we definitely like to push the boundaries 
all the time. 

We’re always setting very crazy... we’ve got 
crazy aspirations, 

but it's good, it makes it interesting. 

Df And this Saudi commission will lead to even bigger, more challenging things I imagine. 

Daniel Just the interaction with the global art community will be very interesting. I mean ideally we want to be seeing some 

serious global players being commissioned for work in Australia as well. Through this we're taking Australian artists 
offshore and we want to bring some of the international artists that we end up working with back here. It'd be fantastic to 
get an Anish Kapoor work (see page 66 *Into the void) in a public space in Australia and get the funding to do that. 
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*Into the void,, ... 


And three hours later you ask yourself where you’ve been and what you’ve 
accomplished... such is the nature of the internet. It might seem like a 
bit of a stretch, but it’s those same questions that Anish Kapoor ponders 
when making his magnificent sculptures. 

In recent works Kapoor has tended to use mirrored surfaces that both 
reflect and distort the viewer and the space that surrounds them. He 
has said that one of the things he’s “working towards, in some dark sort 
of way, is a space that’s inside out, that’s the opposite of progress, the 
darkness at the back of the cave... It’s a condition of being that I see as 
being akin to the ‘space’ if you like of the internet... what is it? how do we 
define what that space is and yet it’s there.” 

Works such as the 35 foot wide Sky Mirror (pictured) in the Rockefeller 
Centre, New York “have a focus... One positions oneself and then 
they position you”, says Kapoor, and in doing so they destabilise our 
assumptions about the physical world. 
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Df How much does it help in the whole process that you come from an artists' sensibility yourself? 

Daniel A huge amount. Our thing is that we straddle the space between the commissioners and the artists. So to have an 
understanding of what the artist is wanting, and their creative sensibility, and intent and to try to preserve as much of 
that as possible is the key. If you've got someone in our position making the decisions who is non-creative and a bean¬ 
counter or something, then you aren't necessarily going to get the... I mean, 

the artist has got 

an ally with us in what we do 

and so I suppose that's why we have such good 
relationships with the artists we work with. Many of them keep bringing work back to us because they see us as a way 
to effectively realise their work. It is a collaborative process. Back in the day, artists working in the public realm were 
treated like, 'here's the commission, now you get it sorted'. That's like saying to the actor, you write the script and you 
film the film... they just don't have all those skills. So instead we have a whole team of people in the office who deliver 
all that. 

Df How many people do you have working with you? 

Daniel Between 35 and 40 at the moment, quite a big team and we're just scaling that up at the moment to deliver this Saudi 
project. It's good. We've got one guy who's relocating from Sydney, a designer, to join our team at the end of the year. 
We are always definitely interested in chatting to people. 

Df It must be exciting to be growing a team around you. 

Daniel It's been extremely hard work, so many years of hard work and we're going through another hump of growth, but we do 
have a really good team with us. Some of our team have been with us almost all the way along. It's a great core of people 
and a great culture. We're very keen to retain the culture of the business as we grow. That's a challenge, but that's what 
we're striving to do. 

Df Has it ever been so difficult that you've almost flagged it? 

Daniel It got very tough post the [2000] Olympic Games in Sydney when the market really dropped away. People were tightening their 
belts and all of the expenditure just stopped. Our business constricted and shrank and 

there’ve been 

times when it’s been a battle, 

but we never wanted to give it away. Certainly it's 
been an upward trajectory since then. Part of balancing our business is trying to ensure that we don't have another gap 
like that in the market here in Australia. We want to look overseas so that if Australia gets quiet, we have projects offshore 
to keep the business going. You must have the same thing running the magazine with cashflow... 

That part of it's not fun. You have big up-front outlays and then you don't see any return for months and months. 

Daniel Readership, how do you increase the readership? And you're in a competitive industry, hugely competitive. 

Df Yes, it's crazy. Slightly loopy. I think anyone who starts their own business has to be and if you knew what you were 
getting into you'd probably not start. You do get through those tough times though, you just grin and bear it, and beg 
and plead, lose a lot of dignity and come out the end at some point. 

Daniel That's what we were doing just before we won this project in Saudi. We were like, if we have to beg any harder offshore 
we're going to throw it in, but we were, literally begging. 
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Df And I guess you'd made the investment in having an LA office a couple of years ago... 

Daniel Well we started to do offshore marketing about three years ago, but did it all from Australia. Then a year ago we made 
the investment in a full time staff member and an office set-up in the [United] States a year ago. We'd been investing 
serious money in it for a year. 

Df And I imagine really needing to see some return on it... 

Daniel But it kicked in so it's good. 

Df Do you see a resurgence in public art in Australia or not quite yet? 

Daniel Certainly in Queensland they have an 'incentives for art' programme up here. The government invests heavily and so 
therefore private developers have also invested heavily. In Melbourne there's a strong engagement with public art. In 
New South Wales not so much. The New South Wales government does need to get on board with the creative industries 
across the board. They could be offering much more support to a whole range of design-based industries at the moment. 
Queensland has been very good at doing that and setting up ways forward but New South Wales is a little bit behind on 
that score. 

There does seem to be a lack of prioritisation of those things that enhance the culture of a city rather than its 
infrastructure... like tunnels. If you were to compare different cultures across the world, how does Australia stack up? 

Daniel Pretty damn well save for the current bloody government. 

We might be an island 
away from a lot of the action , but we certainly 
have a huge amount of creative talent 

here and talent across the board 

like in the scientific community... In general Australia loses a lot of that talent to overseas markets, but what we're doing 
is keeping our brains trust in Australia while working offshore. Our people will go out there and come back, go out and 
come back, and the global community respects that and understands that. From a political side of things I feel like, under 
the Howard Government, Australians' view of their place in the global community has changed sharply and a lot of the 
global community aligns us too easily with the US. I don't think that's a good thing at all. It's going to take us ages to 
scrape that back, it's very frustrating. Howard is derided offshore amongst the left-leaning people that we tend to engage 
with. He's seen as a Bush lap-dog. It's so boring to have to have those conversations over and over. 

Df How do you see what you do as adding to the cultural fabric of Australia? 

Daniel We work in the same area as architects and landscape architects, the designers and creators of contemporary built 
environments. Built form, be it a roadway, building or artwork can have a positive or negative impact on us as we go 
about our daily lives interacting with the spaces and places around us. 

We hope that some 

of what we do humanises these spaces. 

Df And the grand plan? 

Daniel We just want to continue to develop creative partnerships like those we have already and collaborate on key architectural 
projects wherever in the world they are being built. / 
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The Sydney Writers' Festival enjoyed astonishing growth and success during Caro Llewellyn's four years as artistic director. 
Attendance grew by over 75 per cent and it is now considered one of the top five literary gatherings in the world, in third 
place behind Hay and Edinburgh. Caro is a writer in her own right. She is the author of 'Fresh!: Market People and Their 
Food', published in 1996, and 'Jobs for the Girls: Women Talk about Running a Business of their Own', published in 1995. 
She has also edited a collection of essays titled 'My One True Love'. Prior to working at the Sydney Writers' Festival she was 
marketing manager for the Sydney Dance Company, a product manager at publisher Random House and marketing manager 
for ABC Radio National. Caro's father was a sailor. Aged 19 he woke up one morning and couldn't walk. He spent two years 
in an iron lung recovering from polio and the rest of his life in a wheelchair. He also married his nurse, Caro's mum, the poet 
and writer Kate Llewellyn. Kate Llewellyn was an avid Adelaide Writers' Week attendee and took Caro with her to the festival 
from a very young age. Perhaps that's why she is where she is now. Caro is currently the director of the PEN World Voices; 
The New York Festival of International Literature. 

The annual PEN World Voices Festival finished in April so why are things still so frantic for you now? 

Well, of course we're already into planning next year's Festival and I have numerous other work projects on the go. I 
continue to do some work in Australia and I am Artistic Associate for a series at the Sydney Opera House called, 'The 
Opera House Talks'. I've just confirmed Sir Tom Stoppard to speak there in December which is a real thrill. I've also been 
been commissioned to interview a wonderful journalist and critic, Janet Malcolm for The Australian [newspaper] and I m 
madly trying to prepare for that. I'm lucky to be going to her country house, but she's quite a big deal, and I'm pretty 
nervous. 

It’s a bit like trying to cook dinnerfor a chef 
like Maggie Beer 

because Janet is one of the world's top interviewers. I'm sure she's absolutely 
lovely, but it's frightening all the same. I'm also studying Spanish twice a week, and three hours a night, so it's all just 
kind of... argh. 

You're the author of a number of non-fiction books but you haven't published a book since you started with the Sydney 
Writers' Festival in 2003. Have you missed writing? 

I miss it terribly, but my work over these years has required 100 per cent commitment. The Sydney Writers' Festival was 
all consuming and as artistic director I wanted to do the best job I possibly could. Of course, now I'm with PEN and I've 
found myself in another all consuming role. I do look forward to the opportunity to write another book, but I know what 
a big commitment that is. 

Thefrst book I wrote as a single parent 
with a full-time job. 

I would come home and after I'd put my son Jack to bed I'd start writing. 
I'd work until midnight and then get up at six and do the same thing again every day. That was fine but I knew it wasn t 
the way to really, really write. I could do the kind of books I was doing like that, but you can't do the kind of books I 
would like to do now. At the fag end of the day when you're exhausted, it's just not the way to write great things. To do 
it properly you really need to do it. You need to sit every day with it, for hours and hours and hours. Meanwhile though, 
the best apprenticeship any writer can have is to read and my work has required me to a lot of that over the past few 
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years. I thought to myself, I'm going to put this away and it will come back when it's ready, and when I have time and 
when I can focus on it. The very minute I go on holidays it's what I immediately start doing. I've been doing a bit here 
and a bit there and when the free time really comes I will be well and truly prepared. 

Df How long were you with the Sydney Writers' Festival? 

Caro I was at the Festival from 2003 till 2007, produced four festivals, and during that time we really cemented the Festival's 
reputation on the international literary scene. I thought it was time for me to hand the reins to someone else. My contract 
was going to be renewed but I felt very strongly that festivals have to be fresh to stay exciting and I had achieved the 
things I wanted to in Sydney and it was time to move on. I'd pretty much doubled the audience to 65,000 people and I 
wanted to come to New York (see page 77 *Homeland) and knew I wouldn't do it if I waited too much longer. 

Df Did you know then that you had a job as the PEN festival director? 

Caro No! I had no job, no visa, just a yearning for the Big Apple. 

Df You just knew you wanted to get to New York? 

Caro In retrospect, I was like a dog with a bone. It was a bit like freefalling because I had nothing secured. I remember when 

I told Sandra Yates - my boss at the Sydney Writers' Festival - she said great and that she'd lived here and started MS 

magazine with Anne Summers and asked if I had a job. I said, no, and she asked whether I had a green card. I said, no. 
"Well you're an idiot, I'm not going to accept your resignation," she said. I said, "Sandra, you know me". She said, "I do 
know you, I know you so well and I know that you're going to do this no matter what I say to you, so good on you, off 
you go". It was terrifying. 

I didn ’t have a job and there was no 
prospect of a job. Then miraculously the position 
at PEN came up 

and all of a sudden I had my dream job in my dream city. 

Df How did you find it, or did it find you? 

Caro I had been in New York a year before and had been asking people to keep their ears open. My friend Rhonda Sherman who 

runs The New Yorker Festival heard about the position at PEN (see page 80 *Dear penfriends) and recommended me. A 

fortnight later, I was on a plane for the interview. 

Df Was it difficult to leave Australia? 

Caro Yes, it was one of the hardest things I have done and I felt tortured about what to do. My son Jack was doing his Higher 
School Certificate studies and, as much as I wanted to go to New York, I had already decided I wouldn't leave Australia 
until he had finished his schooling. I had hoped to wait until at least December when Jack's exams were over, but PEN 
needed me to start urgently because the Festival was fast approaching. Jack said to me, "You've got to go. Mum, this is 
your dream job". My wonderful stepmother came and looked after him, so that was good and it all worked very well. But 
it was all terribly nerve wracking, I was leaving my son and it was awful. I thought I'd done the most insane thing. 

Df Why was New York so irresistible? 

Caro I first visited New York five years ago and I really fell in love with the city. You know when you fall in love with somebody 
you feel prettier, smarter, wittier and full of good will towards the world. That's how I felt when I came here. 

I felt more alive, challenged and interested and I just loved it. It felt like a love affair and I wanted to pursue it. 

Df Have you worked overseas before? 

Caro No, because I'd had Jack so young I stayed in Australia. I don't think I would have otherwise. That's not to say that I 
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made a sacrifice or anything, because I didn't, but I knew that when he was old enough I wanted to go and see the rest 
of the world. I've always thought it's the most wonderful thing to be able to work in a different place and to experience 
the way other people live. 

Df You're lucky, in some ways, that you had Jack at such a young age. He's now able to look after himself and you're still 
relatively young. 

Caro Yes, it's quite wild and a bit strange to have a son who is now an adult when many of my friends are just starting with 
having babies and little kids. Of course there's no perfect time to have children. If you do it young, like I did, and you're 
still a kid yourself and financially insecure, then you are where I am now with a relatively large amount of freedom. When 
I was young, I was occasionally jealous of my friends because they didn't have the responsibilities I did. 

Df So how did this year's PEN World Voices Festival go? 

Caro Fantastic. It was bigger and better than ever before. The Festival is only three years old, so it's still finding its feet in the 
city, but I couldn't be more proud of what we achieved in so little time. 

Df Was it difficult to pull it off? 

Caro Well, it was a challenge to pull it together in such a short amount of time. I arrived in New York on September 28 and 
started work on October 2. On top of that, 

my living situation was a bit 
like a uni student's. I came with three suitcases 
and no furniture. 

I was incredibly fortunate that someone I'd met only once before had found 
me an apartment and on top of that, lent me a blow up mattress which I slept on for six weeks. I ate dinner sitting on 
the floor which was my only furniture for six weeks. In retrospect, it was an incredible time and I am convinced there is 
enormous potential for this festival, the city loves it. We filled Town Hall with 1,500 people, and we're certainly getting 
onto more and more people's radars here. As with anything that is based so deeply within a certain place, there are lots 
of quirks to it, but I understand the city more now and I also have a better understanding of New Yorkers and their habits 
- like it's virtually impossible to get people out on a Saturday morning before 1pm! 

Df Did you know many people in New York? 

Caro I knew writers who'd been to the Sydney Writers' Festival. There were many wonderful people who I'd kept in touch with and 
saw every time I came here, but not really many people who I knew terribly well beyond work. I think it's very hard when 
you turn up somewhere new because you don't want to be reliant on, or a bother to, people. The amazing thing about New 
York is that people are unbelievably generous. I arrived and I'd meet people and they'd say, "Right, who do you need to 
know?" Or they'd say, "You've got to go and see this person and here's their number". Then, by the time I'd get back to the 
office, there'd be an email copied to me saying that I had just arrived from Australia, that I was keen to meet people and 
that they thought we'd get on. 

New York is a place of contradictions. 

It's a massive city, yet unbelievably warm and almost village-like in the care people take of you. Within the first month 
of being here I was pinching myself. 

Df Had there been a dedicated festival director prior to your appointment by the Festival board? 
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* Homeland 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica’s editors 
had to choose an individual to write an 
entry for New York one imagines they 
had no shortage of options. New York 
is home to some of the greatest writers 
in the world, has fostered the careers 
of some of its greatest artists, and has 
provided refuge to some of its greatest 
minds as they fled war, communism 
and corruption. Out of such a w ealth of 
possibility they chose Laurie Anderson. 

Like the city, Anderson is hard to 
pin down... Is New York an economic 
hub, a cultural melting-pot, a hotbed 
of the arts? Is Anderson an artist, a 
performer, a story-teller, composer, a 
poet, a photographer, a film-maker, or 
all of the above? At every turn, Anderson 
defies convention. Over the summer of 
2001, (at the age of 54) she took a job 
at McDonalds to “jolt herself out of her 
own preconceptions”. She also stayed 
on a farm with an Amish family, isolated 
from technology, noting, “they could 
not express anger if their life depended 
on it, it was scary.” In 2003 she became 
NASA’s first (and last) artist-in-residence. 
And, while most often she’s described 
as a ‘performance artist’, she has also 
been denoted ‘the doyenne of New' York’s 
dow ntow n scene’. 

Perhaps Anderson was chosen to write 
Britannica’s entry because, like so many 
New Yorkers, she wasn’t born there and 
her creative output only began to flourish 
after moving to Manhattan. She has 
said, “I grew up in a little town outside 
Chicago. I came to New York because 
of live TV It w as the ’50s and we’d be 
w atching TV and everything seemed to 
come from New York. The new scaster 


would say, ‘This is the news at seven 
o’clock’, and you’d look at the clock and 
it was only six o’clock. I’d say, ‘I’m going 
to New York because it’s darker, it’s later, 
it’s more exciting. They seem to know 
something that we all don’t.’” 

So, after graduating from University 
in the mid ’60s she moved to SOHO. 
Anderson has described New York in 
the early ’70s as “Paris in the ’20s.” She 
“w as part of a group of artist/pioneers 
that included Gordon Matta-Clark, 

Gene Highstein, ...Phil Glass, Keith 
Sonnier and several other sculptors and 
musicians. We often worked on each 
other’s pieces and boundaries between 
art forms were loose...” 

Anderson’s works have often dealt with 
her sense of home or place and it w as a 
song from the stage work titled ‘United 
States’ which gave Anderson her break. 

In 1982, the single ‘O Superman’ reached 
number two on the pop charts in Britain. 
Anderson’s latest major production 
revisits similar themes. ‘Homeland’ 
premiered in early 2007 and has since 
toured Europe. Somew here between 
epic poem, play and concert, it looks at 
21 st Century obsessions with security, 
distance, information, the relationship 
between fear and freedom, the increasing 
acceptance of violence and the persistent 
new language of war. Australia will be 
priviledged to have Anderson on its soil 
when Homeland is performed as part of 
the Melbourne International Arts Festival 
and then at the Sydney Opera House 
during late October 2007. 
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NEIL GAIMAN 

is an English author of science fiction 
and fantasy short stories and novels, 
graphic novels, comics, and films... 

“/ met Caro Llewellyn when she was 
running the Sydney Festival — which 
was one of the most pleasant and best 
organized festivals Eve been (p. When 
she invited me to New York, I thought 
how could I possibly say “no”? I will 
go where Caro tells me to go and do 
what she tells me to do. Life will be 
easy that way. ” (in an interview with 
Wild River Review). 




*Dear penfriends^„,,, 


When Mrs. C. A. Dawson Scott arrived in London from 
Cornwall she knew nobody. In a bold attempt to remedy 
the situation she founded the To-Morrow^ Club. It was 
a place for young and lonely writers and a means for 
bringing them in touch with not-so-young-and-Ionely 
writers. This was 1917. 

Four years later, driven by an “unshakable conviction 
that if the w riters of the world could learn to stretch out 
their hands to each other, the nations of the w orld could 
learn in time to do the same”, Daw son Scott and John 
Galsworthy, a well-known literary figure, started the RE.N. 
Club. Its first members included Joseph Conrad, Elizabeth 
Craig, George Bernard Shaw, and H.G. Wells. The idea 
could not have come at a more appropriate time, as 
bitter hatred existed between nations following the First 
World War. RE.N.’s charter was to promote friendship 
and intellectual co-operation among writers everywhere; 
to emphasise the role of literature in the development 
of mutual understanding and world culture; to fight for 
freedom of expression; and to act as a powerful voice on 
behalf of writers harassed, imprisoned and sometimes 
killed for their views. 

RE.N. originally stood for Poets, Playwrights, Essayists 
and Novelists but now includes winters of any form of 
literature such as journalists and historians. It is also now 
known as International PEN and is the world’s oldest 
human rights organization, the oldest international literary 
organization and has 144 autonomous centres in 101 


countries. Its members are still the cream of the world’s 
writers. 

Given its human rights charter it is hardly surprising 
that Salman Rushdie, possibly the modern world’s most 
infamously maligned writer, would be heavily involved. 
Rushdie was the President of PEN America, established in 
1922, from 2004 to 2006. During that time he developed 
the idea for the PEN World Voices Festival of International 
Literature in New York City. He says, “it came out of a 
general conversation at PEN on w anting to do more to 
highlight the international nature of literature and the w ay 
in w hich it crosses frontiers”. 

There was also another imperative, Rushdie saw that “it 
was ridiculous that New York didn’t have an international 
literary festival. The city has international festivals f or every 
other area of the arts: dance, film, music. It w as an obvious 
hole in the cultural calendar we w anted to fill.” The 
response to the first World Voices Festival w hich brought 
renowned writers from around the world together to share 
ideas, give public readings and talks and foster debate on 
literature and freedom of expression, w as so strong that 
he and his team were convinced that it could become an 
annual event. Now just three years on, with Caro Llewellyn 
at its helm as Artistic Director, the Festival is still going 
from strength to strength. 


Caro No, not a full-time one. PEN had made a decision to have their first festival in 2005 which is no small undertaking of 
course, but they didn't employ any extra staff to make it happen. It was a brave idea, particularly because the common 
perception here was that with so many literary and other events happening every night in the city, there wouldn't be room 
for an event like this. But after the success of the first two years, the Board realized that the Festival really had wings and 
they made a further commitment to it, by appointing a full time director. The Festival is chaired by [Sir] Salman Rushdie 
and he invested a great deal of time and energy in it in the beginning - he'd ring people he knew - Martin Amis, etc., 
and invite them. He's still very hands-on and helps enormously. 

Df Is this role going to provide you with challenges that will stimulate you? 

Caro Oh yes. I love the fact that the festival has a particular interest in bringing international literature to America. After 9/11 
Salman and the Board saw that 

the United States was becoming more 
and more insular and inward looking. 

There was a fear of 'the other' 

and more and more misunderstanding about other cultures and people. So the purpose of the Festival is to broaden 
people's access to, and understanding of other cultures through literature. I love the theory and the challenge of putting 
that into practice. 

Df Has anyone taken an affront to you being Australian? Has it been tough in any way? 

Caro Well, of course there is the occasional reminder that Australia is not a big player in America's eyes, but you just have to 
do what you do to the best of your ability and prove yourself as you'd have to do in any place and in any new position. 
Americans do love our 'can-do' enthusiasm. I think people appreciate that we just get along and do the job without a 
whole lot of fuss. 

Df Are you very good at taking no for an answer? 

Caro No. 

Df You must have great tenacity. 

Caro It's an absolute prerequisite for this job. 

You have to be so bloody-minded 
to make sure things go right 

and it's unbelievable what can go wrong. It's imperative 
that you be across everything because mistakes can have ramifications not only for this festival but for others following. 
At the end of the day, my job is to make sure that both the participants and the audience are totally satisfied. In my eyes, 
the worst thing is that if I don't do my job properly it's terrible for the people who are standing on stage. I don't have to 
stand on stage, they do, and it's my job to make their job as easy as it can be so that they can then give the audience a 
great result. 

Df That's a huge responsibility. 

Caro It is, but it also comes naturally to me. I grew up with a disabled father which meant that I had to accept responsibility 
at a very early age. Learning not only to take care of myself, but to always try to second guess what was ahead as well. 
Living with someone with a disability means that you always have to think through things like will there be stairs or a 
ramp at the end of this road, and if you get it wrong, it can fairly well ruin your day. So I always have a radar up thinking 
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* Honestly! 


I admire any writers who are fearless and tell the truth. 1 admire the writers who are unafraid to break with 
tradition and the social conventions of their day. When I was a quite a bit younger, I loved the French symbolist 
poets like Baudelaire and Rimbaud because they used language that was unique and startling, and they made 
the reader think of new things. They, like other fearless writers, invite the reader into new and wondrous worlds 
of possibilities. They constantly ask the reader to grow beyond what they already know, and dare to imagine 
great new things. 1 loved Kurt Vonnegut because his mind was just so ironic and original. I also like to read the 
mystics, the spiritual writers, from around the world. I loved the Sufi poet Rumi and others whose whole purpose 
in writing is to discover and express universal truth and shake people awake. Now I love to read investigative 
journalists, people who go behind the official story to find out what’s really going on in our world. 

One of the great American poets, Allan Ginsberg, wrote, “The censorship of language is the censorship 
of consciousness.” Writers can’t afford to censor their words, because they would be censoring their 
consciousness—which would be artistic and spiritual suicide. Writers can’t be afraid of what they hear inside 
themselves; they can’t be afraid of saying anything. Of course, the line between personal freedom and respect 
for others (social responsibility) must be walked carefully. I am not talking about adolescent freedom, which is a 
kind of instant self-gratification, but expressive, artistic, and spiritual freedom. When it’s all said and done, we, 
as writers and as human beings, must tell the truth—we must find out what that sounds like, what that feels like, 
what that tastes like. 

1 think the major responsibility of any writer is to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Of course, it is just their truth, but nonetheless, one must tell the truth without fear of judgment, rejection, or 
anything else. This is w hy writing is so hard. It requires a fearlessness that many people don’t want to touch. 
Writing challenges us to question everything. Writing demands that we never settle into complacency. Writers are 
spiritual warriors, in that they are willing to confront their demons, and also find their ecstasies. 

Of course, truth is a tricky terrain, isn’t it? No sooner do we find one, than another comes into view. It’s as if 
every truth is a false summit, higher than the one below, but below the one above. After all these years, I keep 
climbing. 1 am of the opinion that truth is a verb, not a noun. It is a relationship to life that involves openness, 
curiosity, courage, and a willingness to hold found truths lightly, always ready to let them go for the sake of newer, 
fresher, and more vital truths. 

Here it is: to be a successful writer, to be a real human being, you’ve got e honest and authentic, and tell the truth. 
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five steps ahead to preempt things that might go wrong. 

And the tenacity? Where does that come from? 

I've always been a determined little thing, I think I learned it from my dad too. 

Are you ambitious as much as determined? 

I am determined, but I don't see myself as ambitious at all. I don't think ambition is a bad thing; it just doesn't enter my 
equation. I love what I do and want to do it really well because I feel I have a responsibility to do that. I'm happy to be 
recognised or acknowledged for what I do, but am I ambitious? No. 

You do seem to continually push yourself on to more challenging projects and out of your comfort zone. 

When I get comfortable I go mad. I like new challenges, I don't know why. 


I wish I didn’t 

because it doesn ’t always makejor an easy life. 

I spoke to 

my stepmother the other day and asked her why I couldn't sit back, enjoy life and not be constantly pushing myself out 
of my comfort zone all of the time. She said, "Well, you are your father's daughter". I think my dad was so determined. He 
spent his life in a wheelchair and I watched him all the time just push, push, push, push, push and I think it somehow 
got into my bones as well. 

He sounds like an amazing man. 

He was a fighter, and I'm definitely a fighter. I think you have to be for this job because you have to fight for 
everything. 

What other great writers' festivals are there around the world? 

There are so many fabulous festivals all over the world now. It's wonderful and very encouraging because it shows that 


the doomsayers who said ( the book is dead’ have 
been proven wrong. 

All around the world in little towns and in big cities literary festivals are 
flourishing. Edinburgh is the pinnacle - it's enormous and the program is always hugely exciting and writers love it. 
Vancouver is a beautiful writers' festival. It's on a little island and is gorgeous with the loveliest atmosphere and of 
course, Sydney is right up there too and Adelaide is still a great one. 

As a child your mum took you to the annual Adelaide Writers' Week events. Does she think it's amazing that you're now 
directing festivals of the same calibre? 

Yes, I think she's pretty happy about what I do and is proud of me. 

You mentioned that you are about to interview Janet Malcolm and you think she's an extraordinary writer. Who have been 
some of the other people you've been impressed by? 

Oh my god, there have been so many. 

Do you become desensitised to meeting your heroes? 

Are you kidding? Of course, I don't. I'm still excited by it. Sometimes I'm nervous about meeting my heroes, but not so 
much any more. In fact, I think the more casual I can be with these people, the more effective our communication is. 
Having said that, it's not always easy to be casual. I did an interview with Norman Mailer at the beginning of the year 
and I've never been so terrified in my life. While I was preparing for that I was thinking, oh my god. I'm meeting Norman 
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Mailer and then writing about one of the world's literary giants. But he couldn't have been sweeter or nicer. In about three 
minutes we were joking and laughing. I can really see that it's a privilege to meet these people and have the opportunity 
to talk to them about their work and lives and share their story. 

Df I think it's interesting that when you do meet the truly great people in the world, how truly humble and approachable 
they are. I wonder if that's what makes them truly great. 

Caro People often say to me that they imagine my job must be difficult because they assume that writers might be tricky or 
demanding, but in the five years I've been doing this now, 

I have only ever dealt 
with two difficult people and they were not the 
literary superstars, 

let me tell you. I just try to be warm and friendly and I don't want to have airs 
about it. I think people respond to that because you can't fake who you are - particularly not with writers, who specialize 
in character analysis and have very good bullshit barometers (see page 82 *Honestly!). 

Df Do you feel a long way from Adelaide where you grew up? 

Caro No, I think you always carry your home with you, no matter how far you travel. 

Df Did you leave Adelaide early on? 

Caro Yeah, I was 16.1 did my last year of school in Sydney. Mum moved and I moved with her. I finished school and then went 
to London when I was 18, on my own. 

Df What did you do in London? 

Caro Had an adventure and worked in pubs. I worked for a poet who I coincidentally invited to the Sydney Writers' Festival a 

few years ago because he's a wonderful, wonderful poet. I was the cleaner for him and his wife having answered a job ad 
they posted in the local laundromat. The ad said they wanted a cheerful cleaner and I thought, I'm cheerful and I like 
cleaning, so I went around and ended up living with them. They were great and got me work as a nanny for actor Jonathan 
Pryce. When Adrian, the poet, came to the Festival I was walking around so proud saying I used to be his cleaner. They 
were like parents to me at the time. 

Df Life's funny, isn't it? You could look at that and say that it was such a stroke of luck, or you could say you made it happen. 
How do you think life works out? 

Caro I've always felt like this, but more and more I think that life is to be absolutely lived. I think, because of my dad's situation - one 

day he woke up and couldn't walk - I've always felt that life is precious and you never know what is around the corner. I do feel 
like that more and more. I don't take life for granted. That's probably why I live life like I do. 

I’m hungry 

Jor it. I think you have value every minute of it as 
precious, 

do the things you want to do and not put them off. Be who you want to be and say the things you 
want to say and don't hold back. I just think how many of us say, oh, I'll do that next year, or. I'll get around to doing 
that. I just think, well no, do it now. If you want to do it, do it now. / 
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“PLANTS 
SEEM TO BE THE 
ANSWER TO 
EVERYTHING” 


Don’t be so 

ungrateful, Russ 

he gave you e} 














Regular readers will notice that in this, David Duval Smith's, section we've broken a few rules. Graphic designer, set-designer^ 
sculptor, bar/venue-owner, brewing company co-founder and perhaps most importantly, gardener, David gave us this 6ne/J 
"can you absolutely fill the pages unlike any other magazine seen ? no delicate white space or anything . thousands on 
images , big and small, text, diagrams , links etc etc . you can use anything off the site... We like this approach because 
it demonstrates the point we are trying to make . do everything you can, always . to a point of ridiculousness." We're not | 
sure if we've quite filled the brief, but without compromising legibility, we hope we have. David is one half of Tokyo-based 
design-duo Namaiki. We'll let him explain what a huge impact the wonderful world of plants has had on their lives and 
fantastic work... Df 

Tell me what you've been up to for the past week on the farm. 

Well we've been working on a stage for a singer called Ua, she's a really cool singer. She's doing her new Japan tour and! 
has asked us to do the stage design. We've done videos and a few album jackets for her before. Now we're doing her stage 
sets and we're doing it all in live plants which is really nice... big pampas grasses, weeds that we stole from outside| 
my house. We discovered how magically plants take to lighting. They're really three dimensional things and they look 
completely different under different lighting situations. Every time the lights changed the stage looked like a completely! 
different place. They fill up such a volume of space but are still see-through, it was really incredible, really beautiful| 
Quite surprising. 

So you were actually working on the set? 

Yip, it's not a particularly difficult thing to do. We have a 3 tonne truck full of plants and all we have to do is pile them on! 
stage. It takes about 40 minutes. It's very, very different to when we used to make stages with video projections and lights.! 
We were always running around at the last minute and there were always technical problems. Plants seem to be the answerj 
to everything; they clean the air, they give you food, they create medicine and the insects and birds are happy (see page 
98 *Listography). They look really good, and they smell nice, and they give you 2,000 seeds every year so you can create! 
more. It really is a positive, great, wonderful system that we have here. We've sort of found a new job really. 

I’m still 

doing a bit oj graphic design, but our true hearts 
lie in gardening, Jarming and permaculture 

(see page 96 *PERMAnentCULTURE). Creating an edible jungle is the main goal now. 

Tell me more about that. 

Our interest in food forests was kicked off by an Australian, Bill Mollison. You can find his Introduction to Permaculturel 
series on Google video. When you see it in action it makes a lot more sense how over three years you can turn a total! 
desert in Africa into a real paradise and edible jungle. First you need to put up the fig trees, date trees and banana trees! 
because they're as tough as anything and they provide food. You put those in a big ring around the outside and then you! 
work inwards so that you've got shade which is all plants really need in the desert. The desert is only just sub-productive 
so with some intelligent design you can turn it around. The difference between sand and soil is just the amount of organic 
matter in it, the amount of rotting stuff, and the amount of live little microbes in the soil. It's not sand anymore because! 
you've been mulching everything straight back into it and, because of that network of moist, water-producing things, the! 
well in the middle of the paradise is full of water so it's really a positive system - a goodness engine. 






*Super deluxe 


image format, have now spread across the globe and 
can be found in Amsterdam, Atlanta, Auckland and 


rl that' just the /Vs. 

“It’s a gallery, bar, kitchen, jazz club, film studio, 

Another popular SuperDeluxe event is the Bicycle 

cinema, library, school, concert hall, and theatre... a 

ti\ I (BIT ( < lebration of the bic \< ie 

deli, a photo studio, a cinema” 

through art, film, music, and performance. The BFF 
“A meeting point, gallery and relaxing space” 

fever has also now infected 16 cities around the globe 

“A place of fun and experimentation” 

with Vienna, London, Barcelona, Rome, Milan, Sydney 
“An intimate ballroom with wholesome food” 

, Melbourne and Tokyo still to screen this year. 

“A network of creative minds. A place to be inspired. 

So next time you feel like hanging out with like- 

And a place to inspire others” 

k, meeting different kinds of folk. o» just 

SuperDeluxe is quite simply anything the SDLX crew 

sampling a Tokyo Brewing Company ale (the SDLX 

want it to be. 


crew make that too)... head on down to B1F 3.1.25 

It’s also the 2003 birthplace of Pccha Kucha Nmhts. 

zabu. Mil bkvo i 06-00 > 1, Japan. 

A monthly get-together devised by Astrid Klein and 

il lok\o ' vi u u super-delu \t c n 

Mark Dytham (of Klein Dytham architecture) as ‘a 

To see what Sufieri)eluse-type action is happening near you 

way for young designers to meet and show their work’. 

www.pecha-kucha.org and www.bicyclefilmfestival.com 

They also admit it was a great way to get more people 


to visit their new venue. Pecha Kucha nights, with their 
unique 20-images-per-presenter x 20-seconds-per- 


Df Where are you going to start doing your own food forests? 

~)avid We've started in Kamakura which is a very interesting place near Tokyo. It was the capital of Japan from 1100 to 1300 01 
something so it has a really, really long history and the snobbiness that goes with that... There's a valley with a swampj 
running along one edge and we pulled that back and now it's a river. We managed to dig a lake too, so it's all really good! 
fun. Free food is the most punk thing you can do. Mollison's latest talks have been about the politics of what's happening.! 
The government doesn't want you to stop buying their electricity, the supermarkets and big business don't want you! 
to stop commercial agriculture. Monsanto, the company that invented Agent Orange is the biggest seed company, the ! 
biggest seed patent-holder. They are the ones changing the DNA of plants. They make a type of soy bean for which! 
you need this 'Roundup Ready'. It comes as a big box full of chemicals with a little bag of seeds (see page 105 *Seecfy| 
Characters). You can't stop these bastards, you really have to just create a new paradigm and live it in such a way that! 
other people want to be involved in it - do it virally, and keep talking to people like you who are also voices. You know! 
commercial agriculture is the worst thing to ever happen to the earth. War is nothing compared to the damage commercial! 
agriculture is wrecking upon the land. You just don't need to do it, the system is already designed to work perfectly. 

)/ Is the appeal to you as a designer that it is such a perfectly designed system? 

)avid The design process does appeal to me, but the real thing that appeals to me is what the birth of free food means, freel 
organic food too. Instead of going and buying it at the organic shop which seems really hypocritical because you'rel 
paying twice the price, and it's still wrapped in plastic, and it's come half way round the bloody country. Food and plants! 
are local things and you should share them with anyone within walking distance. The enzymes in fresh food straight off! 
the vine make you a very healthy person, so you've got all of this energy and then you can only use your computer fori 
an hour a day. It seems to me like the base roots of how we should be living is to be creating this food and, if you havel 
enough to share, people love you. 

With the best plums in town man, 

you’re a king. 

Fighting for the good side. 

Df How did you discover the latent gardener within you? 

David I moved into an old Japanese house - that's the garden out there. 

Half of the plants are j 

sculptures in process. 

We've been getting quite into bonsai because people really dig plants and 
they're actually worth quite a fortune if you can turn them into bonsai. Plants can do anything, it's really quite amazing, 
we just have this arrogance that we're doing it 

Df So you moved into that house and started pottering in the garden? 

David Yip. There was some dirt outside but nobody had looked after it. I started by tearing out all of the weeds every 15 
minutes. Oh my god more weeds, what are you doing weeds? You know I really started to wonder what benefit I was 
getting from this brown thing that got really muddy when it rained. So then I thought, maybe I should leave the plants 
in there. Then it became neck-high with weeds so I started mulching by cutting and dropping the stuff where it lay to 
give the plants I'd planted an advantage and it worked really well. I discovered this guy Masanobu Fukuoka who invented 
seed balls. They're clay balls that have a mix of about a hundred seeds in them and a little dollop of manure in the middle.] 
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You can green deserts with them. He just throws these things over his Land. The birds can't eat them and they can't roi 
because they're wrapped in the day so when the conditions are right the seeds break out of the day. You end up with 
random eco-system fuLL of food plants. He's about 100 years old, big white beard, lives in the jungle-type dude. 

Didn't you sprinkle broccoli seeds all over the city? Guerilla gardening... 
avid There's so much dirt all over the city if you start to look around. 

We’ve been planting 

vegetables in all sorts of odd places. They knocked 
a house down across the road. 



I chucked a few seeds in there for the hell of 

and ended up with 20 pumpkins and mounds of this herb, the shiso, which always comes with sushi. The Japanese lovel 
it. You buy 10 leaves for $1.50 at the supermarket. Anyway, I basically had trees of it. It wasn't my property so I had to 
pretend it had happened by accident, that a bird had dropped them or something. The real permaculture lesson was tha - 
I didn't touch the place and everything was far more successful than what had been in my garden. The other great thing! 
was that all the housewives from the local area would come and steal stuff, which was cool because I didn't own it, it 
was just seeds from stuff I'd eaten. Neighbours don't really talk in Japan. You live like sardines in the city so as much as 
possible people don't impinge upon other people's space. It's a real Japanese politeness thing, but over-politeness which 
can fall into the coldness area. Anyway people would come round and they started stealing, but they all knew they were 
stealing, so 

they’d be like, “Ha ha,you’re stealing too 

Then they'd stand outside my house in front of that empty lot and chat which had never happened before. It became really 
communal and social. Then the dude who owned it turned it into a carpark. Gone. 

When did the plants start coming into your design work? 

They snuck into the graphics side first like in the design of SuperDeluxe's logo. We do a lot of things and one of them isl 
that we run an event space called SuperDeluxe which we rent out on some nights (see page 90 ^SuperDeluxe). It has a 
free lounge night maybe three or four time a month when nothing has been booked and on those nights we can give the 
space to interesting people to do interesting things, or we can assemble all of our friends there and play music. It fits 
about 300 people and we support a lot of interesting improvisational musicians and theatre groups and things like that. 
It really runs itself. That was the first time I created a logo mark and it was all plants. We also we have a beer company. 
We make a micro-brewed beer because there are no good dark ales in the country. We started that about six or seven years| 
ago. We mainly sell the beer at SuperDeluxe. You just need to keep plugging these systems that you feel are necessa 
into each other. For example if you want fish, okay, you've got to have a lake, or a river, and then you've got to have lots 
of insects for them to eat because feeding them fish food is really stupid. So, there are ducks that crap in the water, and 
that creates a green algae that fresh water mussels or oysters love... You just keep plugging in all the systems. So if you| 
want live music it's the same thing... 

Or if you want good beer... 

Yeah exactly. We just had a trip to Indonesia and they're all pirates and revolutionaries there, making their own alcoho 
out of whatever fresh fruit is in season. They add some sugar from the local palms and water, then let it sit there fo 




















*PERMAnentCULTURE 


“As a child I lived in a sort of dream, 
and I didn't really awaken until I was 
about 28years old. I spent most of 
my early working life in the bush or 
on the sea. I fished and hunted for my 
livelihood. It wasn't until the 1950s 
that I noticed large parts of the system 
in which I lived were disappearing. 
First, fish stocks became extinct. Then 
I noticed the seaweed around the 
shorelines had gone. Large patches of 
forest began to die. I hadn 't realised 
until those things were gone, that I'd 
become very fond of them; that I was in 
love with my country . ” Bill Mollison 


From those seeds grew 
permaculture, a strategy developed 
by Bill Mollison and David 
Holmgren in the 1970s which 
focuses on sustainable design for 
urban and rural properties. It is the 
‘conscious design of agriculturally- 
productive ecosystems and energy- 
conserving settlements which have 
the resilience, dynamic stability and 
diversity of natural systems, like 
forests or grasslands.’ 

Mollison went on to found the 
Permaculture Institute, through 
which he has taught and developed 


projects all over the planet. From 
the Arctic to the Sub-tropics and 
Equatorial regions, there aren’t 
many countries in which he has 
not personally planted the seeds 
of permaculture. The Institute has 
also taught the fundamentals of 
permaculture to thousands, many 
of whom have gone on to become 
teachers themselves, designers and 
consultants. 

Visit permaculture.org.au and tagari. 
com for more info. Wikipedia also has ci 
comprehensive lisiting on permaculture 
and links list. 




three weeks and you've got a really good alcohol. It's like, why do we keep subscribing to the system of big breweries, 
when we could change systems to ones that work locally and don't do any damage? We had a series of exhibitions and an 
installation at the Hara Museum of Contemporary Art which is kind of a snobby high-end, privately-owned, art museum 
and everything was made from the dollar shop. We used to just pull apart plastic stuff and assemble it into shapes that 
would make people laugh. It was all about cuteness. It was there for three years. Now it's quite amazing to me that we 
used to work with plastic. After three years in the garden of the Hara Museum it was interesting to see how different 
plastics decay in different ways. Plants only give more and more as they decay, yet plastics decay into some horrible 
things; really nasty powders that make your hands itchy, some just leak this weird black ooze, some get really sticky to 
the touch. 

)/ We don't usually see because we throw it away so quickly. How does graphic design fit into the system? 

)oviJ It's good fun and it's a good job. Graphic design is an interesting part of it because it's a form of communication. I 
must tell you, it became far easier to design once I had noticed the greatness of plants and dirt. I always use nike as an 
example. I worked for them five years ago and they would always talk about the power of sport, and the human drive, 
when really they just wanted to sell shoes and clothes and drive the bottom line. If you can look people in the eye and 
not listen to the words, but know what they're saying and what they want, then you can hit the nail on the head really, 
really quickly. You don't have to waste a lot of your time and energy on it. So, you know, I am still happy to do graphic 
design. I'm just not going to spend too much of my time and effort on it. 

Df And how do plants and dirt help you do that? 

David They make themselves and the systems they design are so incredible and beautiful at the same time. Each one is a real 
miracle and it's amazing that they happen at all. Each one is based on a pattern of symmetry and if you slice each one 
open you see the pattern of the stalk, the way the leaves unfold. Everything is like a miraculous mathematical equation! 
in 4D. We can't make anything that parallels that. 

)/ You also seem to be having a lot of fun. 

David Yeah, indeed. That was Namaiki's policy when we started; 

unless you do something 
interesting , nobody's going to ask you to do 
anything interesting. 

We just kicked off and created SuperDeluxe which was a big, you know,! 
a warehouse in the middle of Tokyo. We could throw parties there and we could make big pieces of work there as well.! 
People always wonder how we rent this big place and the secret is that we share it with a lot of people. It looked like we 
were doing something interesting, so then people started asking us to do interesting things. That philosophy has evolved 
into us making the work before we get asked for it. Each day we have something that we want to do so we'll create thesd 
things or these photographs and then somebody will come along and really often you've already got the thing that they 
want. Having fun is more fun, so let's just do it that way. 

)/ Yeah right, it builds on itself. 

)avid Yeah, it does. We're doing collaborations with Hoya Crystal which is quite an upmarket project and we just decked out 
their shop as well and things like that. 

y How did they find you? 

)avij Well we're kind of high profile in magazines and things like that. I think that because we do so many things it sort of] 
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*Listoaraphy 


Listography... the science of 
making lists? You’re either a ‘list 
person’ or you’re not and for 
people who love making lists, 
listography.com might just about be 
nirvana. It’s another notch in the 
web 2.0 phenomenon’s belt, a place 
where you can create your own 
profile in the form of lists. Lists you 
can keep to yourself or lists to share 
with all and sundry online. 
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shocks the Japanese a Little bit. They are quite a craftsman culture and they have a sensai or teacher system where you 
are in your profession and you have someone above you who you respect and work towards. But, yeah, instead we do a 
whole lot of things. We're not committing ourselves to one thing and applying more of 

a philosophy 

of enjoyment and sharing to everything we do. 

)f Who makes up Namaiki? 

)avid Namaiki is Michael Frank - he's an English guy who has been here for 17 or 18 years - and I'm from New Zealand and I've 
been here for 14 years. Yada is our manager and she's been with us for about four or five years and she is Michael's wife. 
So it's the three of us really, but we have a big network around us and there's a lot of people work with us. We had two 
staff working full time in design three years ago, and then they got good and graduated. We also have a great technical 
team with SuperDeluxe - the events space - so if we ever need people to set up our electronic equipment then we jusd 
borrow people from there. We have a really good cooking team there as well. Yoshi is a really good vegetarian chef and 
he's always on board if we need a really upmarket, nose-in-the-air thing. 

>/ Since you and Michael hooked up, have you done almost everything together, or do you go your separate ways and then 
come back together depending on the project? 

)avid We've pretty much done everything together. He's an architect but never really wanted to build buildings. He was more 
interested in light and space which are the things that attract people to a place and create the feeling of an environment. 
He does the same thing with gardens. He is really good at knowing how people float through a space and how they're 
going to accumulate and where you want to put this and that. I guess it is kind of Feng Shui, the Chinese art of how big 
your door should be. 

)/ And where your pot-plants should be. 

)avid Basically don't put the spiky ones in front of the door. I learned that after nearly poking my eye out the other day. 

>/ How did you two meet? 

)avid Urn, drinking. He ran a really interesting cafe and managed an art complex which was one of the first of its kind in Japan. 
I would pop in there and have a drink every now and then and pick his brains every time I needed a hint or two. He was 
always jovial and we had a similar sense of humour. When he got sick of what he was doing we worked together freelance 
on a couple of projects and it just stemmed from there. I think we have a good partnership because our strengths are 
different. It's shown me that everybody's strengths are different and everybody is necessary, which is how we've ended 
up with this big team around us. 

Everybody is happy if they’re doing 
what they do best 

and what they're doing is appreciated because only they can do it. Michael isl 
definitely better at space and moving things around and processes. I'm probably better at, urn... copywriting, graphic! 
design, and looking after things so they don't die. Who knows really... We definitely have different strengths, and itl 
definitely doesn't worry us that it sort of ebbs and flows. It is hard to explain the roles because I think they are really! 
complex. It's just like as a gardener it is really hard to explain what is going on above the ground and below the ground,! 

_ why sometimes the blueberry will just take off and be a metre high in two or three months, and other times it never gets| 
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any bigger. It's so many different factors. 

I Df Are you a trained designer? 

I David Graphic design and photography were my two majors. 

Id/ How did you end up in Japan? 

I David On a scholarship from the Japan Foundation, but then I reneged on the second part of the deal which was that I was 

meant to do back to New Zealand and share the secret to the economic success of Japan. I did a runner and stuck around 
working for a graphic design company and then a computer graphics company, but then decided that wasn't the way 
and went freelance. 

I Df Are the things you love about Japan now the same as you did then? 

I David Japan is interesting because it has a history and being from New Zealand I'm not used to having a history, or at least only 

having a very short history. So to come and be in a country that has a long written history and where there's Shinto and 
Buddhism has been really interesting. When you hear that at the beginning you think, how can you have two? Then you 
realise that they are not really religions, they are both philosophies. One tells you that everything is nothing and the 
other tells you that everything has a god. What a weight off your shoulders. Once you know that you can just get on with 
it with no fear of death any more, you're away. To come to Japan was really, really big for me. In Australia, New Zealand 
and England we really have this tendency to yank someone's legs out from under them as soon they're succeeding. Also, 
because our minds are programmed through language, learning another one has been super beneficial. 

Id/ Are you fluent? 

I David I can't read or write, but I can converse. I'll never be Japanese so there's no point being fluent. It's more so that we can use our 
outsiders' perspective to work out how to deprogramme Japanese people in their own language and use the words they don't use. 
For example, the word 

‘namaiki’ means naughty or arrogant or 
you might say it to a kid who’s been cheeky. 

We always get I 

comments on the name because it's not generally associated with good things. 

I Df It sounds like you have found your thing. 

MDavid Yeah, I think so. When I started I don't think I was really super into graphic design to be honest. I liked the fact it was! 

kind of cool, and people liked it, but I never felt a real need to create graphic design, not like I feel now with gardening I 
or plants. It's very different now. I am a lot more passionate about it to be honest. I haven't found a bad side of it yet,I 
and I'm good at finding bad sides of things. Yes, that's my secret, that's what I bring to a team! 

Id/ You're a realist? 

I David Yeah, and 

I have a hunger to find a better way of doing 
things 

perhaps, or perhaps a lazier way, because I believe it's better to be reading books and drawing pictures and I 
playing music. So the win-win-win-win-win-win situation of plants has just blown my mind. I cannot imagine anything! 
to be so good. Having said that, our vegetables are not the best vegetables in the area yet. You can miss a deadline and! 

I _ not feel bad about it, but you can't miss a season. We are quite out of touch with seasons... This isn't a graphic design | 


















* Seedy characters 


The multinational agricultural 
biotechnology corporation Monsanto 
is in a word ‘scary’. The 106-year old 
company has a legacy of involvement 
in some of the worst manmade things 
to happen to man (see list below). 

In June 2007, Monsanto finally 
acquired Delta & Pine Land Company 
(D&PL) after almost 10 years of 
trying. Their determination was 
driven by the desire to acquire a seed 
technology nicknamed ‘Terminator’. 
‘Terminator’ produces plants whose 
seed is sterile thus preventing farmers 
from replanting their crop’s seed and 
forcing them to purchase the seed 
from Monsanto for each and every 
planting. In any language that’s just 
wrong, incredibly wrong. 

Monsanto is the leading producer 
of genetically modified (GM) seed, 
holding 70%-100% market share for 
various crops. Their acquisition in 


2005 of Seminis, the world’s largest 
fruit and vegetable seed breeder (who, 
as of mid 2004 had over 80 patents 
and was seeking dozens more) put 
Monsanto in an extremely powerful 
position. Since the mid 1990s they 
have sued over 150 American farmers 
for patent-infringement in connection 
with its GM seed. One farmer received 
an eight-month prison sentence in 
addition to having to pay damages 
because he used the seed left over 
from his previous year’s crop to plant 
the next. 

Australian-based Seed Savers 
Network are concerned that 
‘heirloom’ or traditional plant 
varieties, currently held by indigenous 
farmers and their communities as well 
as seed-saving organisations around 
the world, are at risk of having their 
genes patented. Currently there is little 
to prevent Seminis from obtaining 


heirloom seeds and subsequently 
putting the Monsanto/Seminis ‘new 
improved’ versions on the market. 

Here are some of the other projects 
and products Monanto has been 
involved in over it’s 106-year history; 
$ The company’s first product was 
the artificial sweetener saccharin, 
which it sold to the Coca-Cola 
Company. 

jf: 1939-45 research leading to 
production of first nuclear bomb for 
the Manhattan Project 
^ 1960 Dioxine Agent Orange DDT, 
% 24D and 245T 
Roundup herbicide 
Bovine Growth Hormones injected 
into cows to increase milk production 
Aspartame, the artificial sweetener 
also know n as Nutrasweet and Equal 



interview at all, is it? It's just a mad bloody... I feel like I'm starting a cult! 

A good cult... 

Maybe, maybe, good food anyway. 

How long ago did you get the farm? 

We only started it this year in Spring so that's why our vegetables aren't the best in the country yet. Maybe it's an excuse,! 
but I'm giving us three years to top the lot. We're growing amaranth, an old Aztec grain that the Spanish outlawed when! 
they overtook the place. It's really super-powerful. You cook it like couscous for 15 minutes and it's got a really nuttyl 
flavour. Each plant is so generous, it gives these big, well I'm theorising now because we've only just planted them, but! 
in the pictures you get this massive head of grain which you just shake off into a bowl. You can cook it straight away. It| 
seems too good to be true that in 15 minutes you've got the most digestable protein base of any plant food. It's got a > 
bit of vitamin B12 in there too which is a really good thing for any vegetarian. We're also growing this Tulsi Holy Basil.! 
It's called the mother of Ayurvedic medicine by the Indians themselves. Holy Basil. Three different types. Every day I clip! 
off a bunch, give it a bit of a bruising, chuck it in a couple of big jars of water and leave it in the sun. An hour later you" 
have something to drink all day which I think is super-power medicine. The Indians say that anywhere this plant exists! 
there's no poverty or disease. You can believe it or not... 

But you think it's worth giving it a try? ■ 

It's certainly some of the most interesting information I've managed to get my hands on. I have a friend who got cancer 
recently so I've been thinking about, and looking into this quite a lot, and it's depressing - you don't know where toj 
start to be honest. The bottom line is that you have to heal yourself. It comes from within you that healing power. Well, 
diet and water are the two big things. Then you want to move out to somewhere there's a nice forest and grow things! 
that heal you. I also think 




process is 



Like this holy basil we're growing... It's quite incredible,! 


for every stem you cut off, you get two growing back. It's like the more you help it, the more it helps you. It is really, 
really great. I 

So what's the plan? 

The plan is to create edible food forests basically. Within three years you can create a sustainable one that you don't! 
actually have to do anything to because the big trees are in there. I'd like to franchise them actually, it'd be really good 
if they could be schools for teaching people and have guesthouses where you could stay really cheaply. They'll be bit 
like SuperDeluxe, our lighthouse in the city. Our question was, how do we meet the most interesting people who come toj 
the city without having to make too much effort? Okay, you make a big space which is really rare in the city and you let 
interesting people use it free and you get to meet them all. It's the same thing. We're going to make InakaDeluxe. 'Inaka'| 
is a slightly sarcastic word for'countryside', like 'bumpkin' or something like that, so we're going to make BumpkinDeluxe.j 
It'll be a healing and fresh food centre, a place to play music and a place for sleeping. Anybody can stay there for free! 
because it's not costing anybody anything anyway... Maybe there'd be a donation box and you could pay up to $5 a night! 
to stay there if you really wanted to or you could buy some of the honey to take back. The economic side of it doesn't 
really interests me so much, the free side of it really interests me a lot. It's 
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software and music and everything. The open 
source model really interests me. 

I can make money doing graphic design so 
I don't really need to ask my friends to give me money, I'd much rather give them things, that's a much better system I 
think. I'm a bit idealistic, but if you can make mycelium networks in the forest and grow reishi mushrooms and ginseng 
and other powerful healing herbs then you're going to be rich. I don't want to turn them into extracts to be honest. I'd 
really like to be able to use them fresh for the people who are really important to me, who happen to be around me at 
that time. It's a good model. 

And is the plan to do it around the world? 

We've recently been asked to make one at the National Museum of Yogyakarta in Indonesia. Actually, 


they asked 


us to make an art piece, not a food forest, but 
that's what we're going to make. 

It's excited people because like I said before, 
they're all pirates and revolutionaries in Indonesia. They're mad ass people. They smile at you and their smiles almos 
knock you over, which must have a flip side, they must get pretty damn angry if they're angry about something. It's ai 
really interesting country and has quite inspired us. The site is an old university which was damaged in the earthquakes! 
and it hasn't been used for 10 years. There are three huge banyan trees on the site that 15 people couldn't put their 
arms around, and in the middle of it there's this unused lot where we're going to build a three-storey bamboo structure; 
with the local craftsmen. They can build bamboo houses that last 300 years. They build amazing houses out of stu 
that replenishes itself every year... god we white people should start thinking pretty hard. So it'll be a three-storeyl 
tower with date trees, banana trees and the basic, powerful, easy to use, delicious things that we want and that we can| 
grow inside it. On the third floor there'll be a cafe and kitchen which just deals with the food that's been grown on tha‘ 
site. Then above that there'll be a sleeping area with mosquito nets which is out of the rain and stuff so you can stayl 
there the night. The roof will have a rain-catching system. We'll run the water through a biological water-filter which 
can turn polluted rainwater into drinking water. First you run it through fresh-water mussel shells to recalcify the wate 
and harden it, then through a fine-coarse-fine-coarse sand filter, then through two types of plants, both bull-rush typel 
plants to pull heavy metals out... Then through live mussels to pull phospohorous and other things out. You then use 
the mussel-mud back on your garden and you've got great, healthy plants and clean drinking water. Sounds like a good 
thing to have in Indonesia. 

If readers were interested in getting into this in some way, what would be a good place to start? 

Bill Mollison and Masanobu Fukuoka both say, before you read the book or watch the videos, start planting seeds. You can't say,| 
"I'm no good" and give up, it just takes time. It's like learning to play music. Even if you're not learning to play properly, if you 
just pick up a guitar every day, then in 10 years time your fingers really move. You can have a window box and start you know. 
You just have to start and 

_ until you really start you can’t start. 4 


! 
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Winter 2004 

Dean Manning Musician and artist 
Kirsty Gusmao First Lady of East Timor / Ex-spy 
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Issue 3 

Summer 2004 
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John Warwicker Creative director Sctypographer 
Alla Wolf-Tasker Chf Schotelier 
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Daniel Chirico Baker 
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Why subscribe... 

1. Dumbo feather is sometimes hard to find in newsagents... like some of us, it has height issues 2. Your copy will be 
unblemished by price stickers 3. Delivered straight to you (as surprise)... 4. Even before they get to newsagents 
5. You save! It's only A$45 for four issues, that's a grand saving of $15 a year. 6. And, in case you needed any other incentive, 
we have free t-shirts courtesy of REMO General Store for each and every one of you who subscribes or renews their subscription. 
7. It's a wonderful gift... for yourself or someone special 

I would like to buy.. 

a subscription* for Australia 

4 issues over 12 months (inc. GST and postage) $45 

8 issues over 24 months (inc. GST and postage) $80 

back issues (as per previous page) $ 

no. of tickets to 'An evening with Dumbo feather' @ $50 each (for people who 

no. of tickets to 'An evening with Dumbo feather' @ $40 each (for subscribers & bookings of more than 1 ticket) $ 
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Card no expiry 

Cardholder's name 

Signature and post to P0 Box 775, Edgecliff, NSW 2027 


Australian residents only, all others please pay by credit card or contact us for bank transfer details 




UPCOMING FEATURED ARTISTS INCLUDE: 


Advancing critical practices in 
contemporary art 

Supporting artists’ research 
through expanded residency 
programs 

Activating cultural debate via 

symposia, education programs 
and publications 

Connecting artists, audiences and 
ideas 


Vernon Ah Kee 
Shaun Gladwell 
Julia Gorman 
Brent Grayburn 
Lily Hibberd 
Rose Nolan 
Mel O'Callaghan 
Caroline Rothwell 
William Seeto 
Sriwhana Spong 
MimiTong 
Francis Upritchard 
Ronnie van Hout 


ARTSPACE 

43-51 Cowper Wharf Road 
Woolloomooloo NSW 2011 
Sydney Australia 
T +61 2 9356 0555 
F +61 2 9368 1705 
artspace@artspace.org.au 
www.artspace.org.au 
Office 10am-6pm, Mon-Fri 
Gallery llam-5pm, Tues-Sat 


ARTSPACE is supported by 
the Visual Arts and Craft 
Strategy, an initiative of 
the Australian, State and 
Territory Governments. 

ARTSPACE is a member of 
CAOs (Contemporary Art 
Organisations Australia) 
www.caos.org.au 


ARTSPACE is assisted 
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Government through Arts 
NSW and by the Australian 
Government through the 
Australia Council, its arts 
funding and advisory body. 
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Res Artis (International 
Association of Residential Art 
Centres) www.resartis.org 
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